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This  month,  because  of  National  Salmon  Week, 
canned  salmon  takes  front  row  in  Canco’s  retail 
grocery  advertising.  This  advertisement — appearing 
in  leading  grocery  papers — is  full  of  practical  infor¬ 
mation,  merchandising  suggestions,  display  ideas  and 
plans  for  related  item  selling.  It  will  help  more  than 
100,000  retailers  sell  more  canned  salmon  during  Lent. 
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♦Alaska 

58  days 

Surprise 
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♦Wisconsin  Early  Sweet 
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♦ROGERS  Ace 
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ROGERS  Chief 
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ROGERS  Delicious 
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Perfection 
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The 

DUPLEX 

TRIMMER 

and 

SLITTER 

by 

CAMERON 


We  have  acquired  the  Slaysman  patent 
on  this  machine  and  we  present  our 
modern  device  for  making  body-blanks 
with  speed  and  accuracy. 

Tin-plate  now  comes  in  ten-package 
bundles  (1120  sheets).  These  bundles 
are  loaded  directly  into  the  Lifter  by  a 
shop-truck. 

The  “Duplex”  and  “Lifter”  features  are 
plainly  labor-saving.  Furthermore,  the 
body-blanks  are  more  accurately  cut 
than  with  a  separate  Trimmer  and 
Slitter. 


A  most  modern  machine  for  can-makers. 


CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

240  N.  Ashland  Avc.  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 
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CONTINENTAL  CARRIES  ON 

Th  e  effective  full-color  advertising  with  which  Continental  has  been  telling 
millions  of  housewives  about  ‘‘Health  and  Freshness  Sealed  In  Cans”  will 
be  continued  in  1936.  The  tribute  to  the  nation’s  Canners,  reproduced 
above,  starts  this  year’s  series  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  January  25th. 
Watch  for  it,  and  other  palate-tempting  Canned  Foods  advertisements  which 
Continental  will  run  in  leading  national  magazines  throughout  the  year. 
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EDITORIALS 


Rolling — it  took  a  lot  of  hard  pushing  to  get  that 
ball  rolling  towards  higher  prices  on  canned  foods, 
but  it  is  rolling,  and  nothing  will  stop  it  until  the 
flood  of  new  packed  canned  foods  arrives  this  Fall. 
And  the  funny  thing  about  it  is  that  some  of  the  can- 
ners  whom  it  was  to  benefit  seemed  to  object  to  our 
efforts,  or  at  least  refused  to  co-operate  and  help. 
Well,  they  will  just  have  to  take  better  prices  now. 
But  they  could  help  their  own  cause  a  whole  lot,  if 
they  would  but  ask  better  prices ;  demand  them. 

Wonder  how  many  of  them  understand  and  really 
believe  that  it  was  an  extraordinary  increase  in  the 
demand — popular  consumption — ^that  caused  the  quick 
clean  up  of  the  big  packs,  and  that  higher  prices  were 
fully  warranted  for  the  small  remaining  stocks  yet  on 
hand? 

Canned  foods  have  served  as  an  object  lesson  to 
every  manufacturer  or  producer  in  the  country,  and 
no  one  of  them  should  fail  to  learn  the  lesson.  That 
lesson  is  that  the  great  consuming  masses,  the  farmers 
and  the  wage  earners,  must  be  furnished  sufficient  pur¬ 
chasing  power  to  regularly  buy  the  production,  or  pro¬ 
duction  must  inevitably  slow  down,  and  finally  cease, 
resulting  in  panic  or  depression  for  everybody.  The 
better  wages  under  NR  A  ;the  better  prices  and  bonuses 
paid  agriculture,  and  the  increased  employment  from 
the  ability  of  that  great  mass  to  once  more  buy  what 
they  wanted,  put  this  spending  money  in  the  hands  of 
this  great  class — and  they  spent  freely,  and  largely  for 
canned  foods;  but  also  for  automobiles  and  all  else, 
resulting  in  the  greatest  Christmas  spending  ever  on 
record,  for  instance. 

What  this  spending  did  to  canned  foods  stocks  has 
been  plainly  shown  you — in  five  months  they  ate  up 
what,  under  previous  conditions,  amounted  to  a  normal 
year’s  pack.  And  of  course  they  are  continuing  right 
on  eating,  and  will  eat  up  the  last  can  of  most,  if  not 
all,  the  packs,  before  new  goods  can  be  produced.  The 
lesson  is,  then,  that  the  best  investment  any  employer 
can  make,  is  to  pay  good  wages.  If  every  employer  did 
that,  every  employer  would  quickly  become  busier  and 
busier.  Low  wages  and  low  prices  mean  poverty;  high 
wages  and  high  prices  mean  prosperity. 

Again  the  canned  foods  industry  sets  the  pace  in  all 
commercial  circles. 

BREAKS — It  is  probably  fortunate  that  the  indus¬ 
try  did  not  grasp  at  once  the  exceptional  opportunity 


forced  on  it  to  put  up  prices,  on  the  small  remaining 
stocks;  because  if  it  had,  it  might  have  gone  to  ex¬ 
tremes  and  forced  prices  all  out  of  line.  And  that  must 
not  be  done  now.  Do  not  gouge  your  consumers.  Put 
your  prices  up  to  where  they  will  show  a  fair  profit, 
and  then  sell.  The  point  to  keep  in  mind  is,  that  retail 
prices  must  not  be  run  so  high  as  to  stop  or  slow  down 
consumption.  The  ideal  condition  would  be:  a  net 
profit  to  the  canner  of  5c  to  15c  per  dozen,  depending 
on  the  goods,  and  not  above  20c  per  dozen  on  any 
goods;  to  the  end  that* a  steady,  heavy  flow  of  con¬ 
sumption  may  be  maintained.  Each  year’s  pack  would 
be  eaten  up  clean,  every  year,  in  that  way,  and  you 
could  go  into  the  next  season  with  clean  decks  and  a 
definite  prospect  of  profit  on  the  business.  Canned 
foods,  in  the  main — ^the  ones  we  are  now  referring  to 
— are  staples  and  they  should  never  bear  luxury  prices, 
or  profits.  Forget  that  rare  and  exotic  occasion  when 
you  made  50c  and  even  $1.00  per  dozen  profit;  because 
that  one  year  was  invariably  followed  by  many  years 
in  which  you  lost,  and  lost  heavily.  And  try  to  get 
away  from  that  one,  sole  dependence  for  good  profits 
— crop  failures  elsewhere !  Know  your  costs,  price  the 
goods  as  staple  foods  should  be  priced,  with  a  fair 
profit  and  no  more;  put  that  price  on  the  goods,  and 
compel  your  brokers  to  strictly  regard  it.  If  you  have 
not  intestinal  fortitude  enough  to  demand  a  price  for 
your  goods,  how  can  you  expect  to  get  it? 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  canned  foods  indus¬ 
try  should  not  be  as  staple  in  its  prices  and  profits  as 
it  is  in  production ;  but  to  make  it  so,  you  will  have  to 
do  the  job  yourselves,  each  individual  of  you,  and  not 
expect  some  third,  outside  party,  to  do  it  for  you.  Work 
to  confine  the  gamble  in  canning  to  the  vagaries  of 
Nature;  that  is  aplenty  without  adding  a  gamble  in 
the  selling  of  the  goods.  You  can  eliminate  the  gamble 
from  selling,  you  can’t  eliminate  Nature’s  caprices. 
Don’t  be  a  glutton  for  punishment. 

Know  your  costs,  and  next  week  we  will  give  you  a 
splendid  cost  system,  which  any  canner,  or  his  high- 
school  daughter  or  son,  can  operate  easily,  if  he  can¬ 
not  afford  a  bookkeeper. 

FUTURES  —  The  buyers  are  holding  off  from  fu¬ 
tures.  That  is  the  best  thing  that  could  happen. 
Oldsters  will  resent  that  statement,  because  they  have 
not  opened  their  eyes  to  what  has  been  going  on  around 
them.  They  will  reply,  we  need  them  to  finance  opera- 
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tions;  and  they  will  argue,  a  limited  sale  of  futures 
balances  the  market.  The  experiences  of  the  past  year 
should  have  cured  all  canners.  Were  your  futures 
really  sold,  last  year  ?  On  that  experience  would  your 
bankers  regard  futures  with  any  favor,  as  a  loaning 
collateral?  Wake  up. 

There  is  just  one  way  in  which  you  can  intelligently 
and  safely  sell  futures  (barring,  of  course,  those  regu¬ 
lar  customers  who  come  in  year  after  year,  knowing 
you  will  deliver  the  kind  of  goods  they  want,  and  who 
do  not  haggle  over  prices),  and  that  is  to  sell  them 
against  U.  S.  Grading  certificates,  and  upon  absolute, 
definite  terms  of  delivery,  by  which  we  mean  that  if 
delivery  is  to  be  delayed,  let  the  contract  definitely  state 
the  minimum  number  of  cases  (of  the  lot)  that  must 
be  delivered  at  regular  intervals,  and  a  final  date  for 
completion.  And  make  your  price  cover  the  carrying 
charges. 

But  better  still,  sell  no  futures.  Instead,  arrange 
with  your  local  warehouse  to  have  each  lot  of  goods 
graded,  and  warehoused  as  packed,  and  then  borrow 
what  money  you  need  on  those  certificates.  That  will 
make  you  keep  the  quality  up  and  the  pack  down,  and 
you  will  have  access  to  the  money  as  needed,  and  you 
will  find  that  the  goods  can  be  sold,  at  your  own  prices, 
faster  than  you  ever  sold  them  as  futures.  You  will 
constantly  know  “where  you  are  at”  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  pack,  its  quality,  and  its  cost.  There  are  now 
ample  facilities  for  this  warehousing,  and  the  financing 
on  officially  graded  certificates  is  not  difficult.  And 
you  will  totally  avoid  “rejected  as  not  up  to  grade,” 
when  delivery  time  comes.  For  hundreds  of  the  smaller 
canners  it  would  mean,  also,  the  end  of  selling  their 
Extra  Standards  and  even  Fancies  as  Standards  or, 
so  far  as  prices  are  concerned,  worse. 

CONTINENTAL  HELPS  KEEP  THE  DEMAND 
ROLLING — ^Was  there  ever  such  a  “Sugar  Daddy”  as 
the  canners  have  in  the  great  can  companies,  and  their 
drives  to  increase  the  consumption  of  canned  foods? 
It  is  all  done  in  an  effort  to  help  the  canners  sell  more 
canned  foods. 

Again  the  Continental  Can  Company  goes  to  bat  with 
its  splendid  slogan  “Health  and  Freshness  Sealed  In 
Cans,”  having  just  circularized  the  whole  field  of  dis¬ 
tribution,  the  wholesalers,  the  distributors  and  the 
chains,  offering,  free,  a  great  Poster  Service,  including 
a  poster  done  in  natural  colors,  reading  “Canned  Food 
Specials,  Today,”  and  giving  room  for  many  specials, 
with  prices,  and  brand  names  as  well.  Then  there  are 
streamers  also  to  decorate  the  windows,  and  booklets 
giving  instructions  on  how  to  display  the  goods  to  the 
best  advantage.  Retail  grocers  have  learned  more 
about  canned  foods  in  the  past  few  years  than  in  all 
their  previous  history,  and  the  results  are  showing  in 
the  present  enormous  sale  of  the  goods. 

Are  you  co-operating  with  this  splendid  advertising 
that  is  being  done  for  you,  and  paid  for  by  them?  The 
least  you  could  do  would  be  to  urge  your  brokers  to 
work  on  the  distributors ;  to  help  get  out  these  posters ; 
to  see  that  the  displays  are  made.  It  is  your  party  and 
you  certainly  will  not  be  so  unmannerly  as  to  take  no 
part  in  it.  The  retailers  will  welcome  this  sales-help; 
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but  maybe  they  do  not  know  about  it.  See  that  they 
do;  tell  them  they  can  get  all  this:  The  beautifully 
lithographed  poster,  on  which  they  can  feature  “spe¬ 
cials”  and  all  else,  free.  Tell  them  to  ask  their  whole¬ 
saler,  or  to  write  to  the  Advertising  Department,  Con¬ 
tinental  Can  Company,  Inc.,  100  E.  42nd  Street,  New 
York  City,  and  a  set  or  sets  will  be  sent  them.  But 
because  they  are  in  such  heavy  demand,  and  because 
they  are  costly,  it  is  preferred  that  distribution  be 
made  through  the  Wholesaler  or  Distributor. 

jit  ^ 

NATIONAL  SETS  CAN  SUPPLY  ON  SHORE 

IN  the  interest  of  service  to  their  customers  and 
canner  friends,  the  National  Can  Company  have  ar¬ 
ranged  to  furnish  the  standard  sizes  of  plain  sanitary 
cans,  packed  in  re-shipping  cartons,  from  the  Terminal 
Warehouse  Building,  located  on  Mill  Street  in  Salis¬ 
bury,  Md.  The  warehouse  will  be  stocked  in  advance 
of  the  coming  pea  packing  season  and  adequate  facili¬ 
ties  permits  the  withdrawal  of  cans  in  cartons  by  either 
rail,  water  or  truck,  at  the  convenience  of  the  canners. 

THE  NEW  TAXES  PROVIDED  BY  THE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  ACT 

By  Harold  Bachelder 

Ladoga  Canning  Company 
Before  Indiana  Canners*  Convention 

ON  August  14,  1935,  there  was  approved  an  Act 
of  Congress  which  carried  the  short  title  of 
“Social  Security  Act.”  The  formal  title  of 
the  Act  provided  that  its  purpose  was : 

“To  provide  for  the  general  welfare  by  estab¬ 
lishing  a  system  of  old  age  benefits,  and  by 
enabling  the  several  states  to  make  more  adequate 
provision  for  aged  persons,  blind  persons,  de¬ 
pendent  and  crippled  children,  maternal  and  child 
welfare,  public  health,  and  the  administration  of 
their  employment  compensation  laws ;  to  establish 
a  Social  Security  Board ;  to  raise  revenue ;  and  for 
other  purposes.” 

From  the  title,  it  is  apparent  that  the  tax  liabilities 
created  by  this  Act  are  for  the  purpose  of  financing 
the  other  purposes  of  the  Act ;  although  in  the  body  of 
the  Act  itself  the  taxing  provisions  make  no  attempt 
to  ear-mark  the  proceeds  of  the  taxes,  but  merely  levy 
the  same  and  require  their  payment  into  the  general 
treasury  of  the  United  States. 
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Disease-Free  and  Disease-Resistant  Beans 


by  J.  C.  Walke  r 

Professor  of  Plant  Pathology,  University  of  Wisconsin,  before 
the  Wax  and  Green  Bean  Section  of  the  National  Canners 
Association  in  Convention  at  Chicago,  Tuesday  Morning, 
January  21,  1936. 


SEVERAL  of  the  most  important  diseases  of  bean  are  insti¬ 
gated  by  micro-organisms  or  viruses  which  are  carried  on 
or  in  the  seed.  When  such  is  the  case  we  naturally  look  to  the 
seed  as  a  major  source  of  trouble.  The  questions  of  seed  treat¬ 
ment,  seed  inspection,  and  seed  source  are  important. 

When  specific  prophylactic  remedies  such  as  seed  treatment, 
spraying,  rogueing,  and  rotating  fail  to  curb  disease  we  are 
inclined  to  look  into  the  feasibility  of  using  plant  resistance  as 
a  control.  Then  breeding  for  disease  resistance  is  added  to  or 
integrated  into  the  program  of  crop  improvement.  It  is  well 
to  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  one  type  of  control  measure  may 
be  signally  successful  in  one  case,  and  another  type  in  another 
case.  Thus  it  is  well  to  take  inventory  from  time  to  time  of 
the  protection  program  of  a  given  crop  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  changing  conditions  and  new  scientific  information  are 
properly  correlated  with  cultural  practices. 

BEAN  SEED  TREATMENT  NOT  SUCCESSFUL 
Anthracnose  (Colleto  trichum  lindemuthianum) ,  bacterial 
blights  (Bacterium  phaseoli  and  B.  medicaginis  var.  phaseoli- 
cola),  and  common  mosaic  (bean  virus  1)  are  all  commonly 
initiated  in  the  spring  from  seed-borne  inoculum.  In  many 
plant  diseases  this  major  source  of  trouble  is  eliminated  by 
ridding  the  seed  of  inoculum  through  seed  treatment.  In  the 
case  of  bean  seed,  however,  this  has  not  been  successful  and 
there  is  little  hope  that  an  adequate  seed  treatment  will  be 
devised.  The  main  difficulty  is  that  the  organism  or  virus  is 
embedded  within  the  seed,  safe  from  any  surface  disinfectant, 
and  more  resistant  to  permeating  heat  or  chemical  than  the 
seed  itself. 

DISEASE-FREE  SEED  IMPORTANT 
In  view  of  the  inadequacy  of  seed  treatment,  it  becomes  the 
more  important  to  know  inhowfar  the  commercial  production 
of  disease-free  seed  can  be  accomplished.  During  the  last  20 
years  or  more  we  have  gradually  reached  the  conclusion  that 
selection  of  clean  pods  from  a  diseased  field  or  spraying  the 
seed  field  are  not  adequate.  The  only  practical  method  of  grow¬ 
ing  disease-free  bean  seed  is  that  in  which  nature  itself  keeps 
the  disease  in  abeyance. 

About  15  years  ago  when  anthracnose  was  a  common  disease 
in  the  middle-west  and  in  the  east,  it  gradually  became  appar¬ 
ent  that  this  disease  did  not  develop  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
areas  and  that  bean  seed  from  those  regions  was  entirely  free. 
Without  doubt  this  was  a  major  factor  in  the  shifting  of  bean 
seed  production  to  the  semi-arid  irrigated  areas.  The  key  to 
this  successful  procedure  is  to  be  found  in  the  cycle  of  the 
anthracnose  organism.  In  the  spring  it  produces  spores  on  a 
few  plants  which  were  infected  from  the  seed.  The  anthracnose 
spores,  however,  occur  in  a  sticky  mass  and  are  not  picked  up 
by  the  wind  and  distributed  to  surrounding  plants.  The  only 
way  it  can  spread  about  the  field  is  with  the  aid  of  water. 
Rain  drops  or  dewdrops  disperse  these  spores  and  then  the 
spattering  of  rain  drops  transports  them;  likewise  men  or  ani¬ 
mals  walking  through  the  beans  when  wet  may  disperse  them. 
But  the  major  natural  agency  is  rain  drops  to  disperse  the 
spore  masses;  more  rain  drops  to  scatter  them;  and  moist  wea¬ 
ther  long  enough  for  them  to  germinate  and  infect.  Once  inside 
the  plant,  the  fungus  is  independent  of  dry  weather.  In  the 
Rocky  Mountain  bean  areas  the  major  spreading  factor,  spat¬ 
tering  rain,  is  so  reduced  that  the  anthracnose  organism  never 


gets  a  chance  to  spread  and  re-infect.  Anthracnose-free  seed 
is  thus  automatic  with  western  seed  production. 

Bacterial  blights  are  not  so  generally  checked.  The  blight 
organisms  are  carried  about  in  dust  by  the  wind  and  require 
only  sufficient  dew  to  permit  invasion  of  the  leaves  and  pods. 

It  is  thus  to  be  noted  that  in  spite  of  the  semi-arid  conditions 
in  the  mountain  valleys  bacterial  blight  sometimes  prevails  and 
western  growing  of  seed  is  not  a  guarantee  against  seed-borne 
blight  bacteria.  It  is  true,  however,  that  conditions  are  less 
favorable  in  the  main  than  in  the  humid  eastern  areas.  In  fact 
a  few  limited  areas  in  the  West  are  practically  free  from  bac¬ 
terial  blight.  We  may  consider  then  that,  in  general,  western 
grown  seed  has  less  bacterial  blight  than  eastern  grown  seed. 

The  next  question  is  that  of  common  bean  mosaic.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  the  virus  concerned,  transmitted  by  plant  lice,  is  dis¬ 
seminated  as  readily  in  one  climate  as  in  another  and  experience 
shows  that  there  is  no  relation  between  location  of  seed  growing 
and  the  extent  of  seed  infection. 

DISEASE  RESISTANCE 

Twenty  years  ago  the  development  of  resistant  beans  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  the  most  feasible  control  of  the  anthracnose.  Con¬ 
siderable  progress  was  made  in  the  case  of  field  beans.  One 
complicating  factor,  however,  was  the  fact  that  the  anthracnose 
organism  consists  of  a  number  of  strains  each  differing  in  the 
varieties  which  it  will  or  will  not  infect.  The  task  of  building 
up  beans  resistant  to  all  strains  was  therefore  increased  enor¬ 
mously.  About  this  time  the  possibility  of  control  by  disease- 
free  seed  became  known  and  its  subsequent  success  has  reduced 
the  economic  need  of  breeding  for  anthracnose  resistance.  In 
western  Europe,  however,  where  production  of  clean  seed  is  not 
possible,  resistance  remains  important  and  the  breeding  of  new 
anthracnose-resistant  varieties  is  receiving  continued  attention. 

Since  bacterial  blights  are  not  entirely  controlled  at  the  seed 
source,  resistant  varieties  have  a  place  in  the  control  of  this 
disease.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  there  has  been  little 
improvement  in  this  direction  so  far  in  America;  much  more 
active  attention  has  been  given  to  it  in  Europe.  We  may  well 
consider  it  more  seriously  in  the  United  States.  What  we  have 
done  in  the  bean  industry,  especially  in  the  canning  industry, 
is  to  select  such  varieties  as  have  a  fair  degree  of  natural  toler¬ 
ance  to  bacterial  blights  and  avoid  those  which  are  extremely 
susceptible. 

MOSAIC  RESISTANCE 

I  will  discuss  chiefly  resistance  to  the  common  bean  mosaic. 
This  is  the  most  important  because  it  is  seed-borne  and  thus 
wide-spread.  Another  mosaic  disease,  yellow  mosaid,  affects 
beans  but  it  is  less  common  because  it  is  not  seed-borne.  We 
know  that  several  other  viruses  affect  beans  but  none  are  seed- 
borne. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  even  common  mosaic  is  more 
severe  on  some  varieties  than  on  others.  The  white  pea  bean 
(White  Navy)  is  one  of  the  most  susceptible,  while  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Robust  is  very  resistant.  Among  canning  varieties  most 
are  quite  tolerant,  such  as  Burpee’s  Stringless  Green  Pod,  Im¬ 
proved  Kidney  Wax,  Giant  Stringless  Green  Pod,  The  String¬ 
less  Green  Refugee  and  Refugee  Wax,  however,  are  very  sus¬ 
ceptible  and  in  these  the  disease  is  commonly  very  destructive. 
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Insofar  as  the  need  for  control  of  mosaic  is  concerned,  the  great¬ 
est  need  has  been  with  Stringless  Green  Refugee,  and  it  is  upon 
this  that  major  efforts  have  been  directed. 

We  are  particularly  indebted  to  Mr.  Ralph  Corbett,  Manager 
for  the  Sioux  City  Seed  Company  at  Billings,  Montana,  for  the 
foundation  of  the  breeding  program  to  be  discussed  here.  In 
1929,  Mr.  Corbett  found  a  single  plant  in  a  field  of  Stringless 
Green  Refugee  which  stood  out  as  free  from  mosaic  while  every 
other  plant  showed  symptoms  of  the  disease.  He  saved  the  seed 
and  planted  it  out  the  following  season  alongside  of  ordinary 
Refugee.  Again  it  remained  free  from  mosaic  except  for  an 
occasional  plant  which  showed  mild  symptoms,  and  these  we 
now  know  were  affected  with  yellow  mosaic.  We  are  not  only 
indebted  to  Mr.  Corbett  for  finding  this  bean,  but  also  to  him 
and  the  Sioux  City  Seed  Company  for  allowing  us  to  use  this 
new  strain  to  cross  back  with  Stringless  Green  Refugee. 

It  was  necessary  to  cross  the  Corbett  Refugee  back  to  String¬ 
less  Green  Refugee  because  the  former,  although  in  most  re¬ 
spects  typical  of  the  variety,  did  not  produce  the  ideal  pod  for 
canning.  It  probably  was  the  result  of  a  chance  field  cross  with 
another  variety  which  contributed  the  mosaic  resistance  but 
with  it  certain  undesirable  features.  The  sole  purpose  of  the 
breeding  program  was  to  replace  the  desirable  features  of 
Stringless  Green  Refugee  and  maintain  resistance  to  common 
mosaic.  This  back-cross  was  made  in  1930  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Pierce 
at  Madison.  Progenies  were  grown  and  selections  made  in  the 
greenhouse  and  in  the  field.  In  the  autumn  of  1933  two  strains 
were  introduced  to  the  trade  as  Wisconsin  Refugee  and  Idaho 
Refugee. 

While  these  new  varieties  have  been  in  increase,  field  trials 
in  comparison  with  Stringless  Green  Refugee  have  been  con¬ 
tinued.  In  1935  trials  were  conducted  in  cooperation  with  can¬ 
ning  companies  in  4  locations  in  Wisconsin,  1  location  in  Iowa, 
4  locations  in  New  York.  In  practically  all  cases  where  grow¬ 
ing  conditions  were  such  as  to  allow  a  fair  comparison  with 
Stringless  Green  Refugee  the  new  varieties  produced  as  well 
as  the  latter  and  the  canned  product  was  as  high  in  quality.  It 
thus  may  be  stated  positively  that  nothing  in  size,  shape,  meati¬ 
ness,  or  color  of  pod  of  Stringless  Green  Refugee  has  been 
sacrificed.  Wisconsin  Refugee  matures  with  the  average  good 
strains  of  Stringless  Green  Refugee;  Idaho  Refugee  with  or 
ahead  of  the  earliest  strains  of  Stringless  Green  Refugee. 

When  common  mosaic  gets  under  way  as  it  usually  does  with 
Stringless  Green  Refugee,  the  real  value  of  Wisconsin  and  Idaho 
Refugee  is  brought  out  and  the  canner  and  grower  realize  how 
much  they  have  sacrificed  in  recent  years  to  produce  crops  of 
Refugee  beans.  The  data  collected  in  1935  by  one  cooperating 
canner,  Stokeley  Bros,  at  Cumberland,  Wis.,  serve  to  illustrate 
this  point.  The  high  tolerance  to  bacterial  blights,  character¬ 
istic  of  Stringless  Green  Refugee  has  been  maintained  in  the 
new  varieties. 


The  Comparative  Yield  of  Grade  A  Beans  (220  to  240  per 
pound)  at  Cumberland,  Wis.,  1935 


Days  from 

Yield  in  Field  ^o.  1,  planted 

Yield  in  Field  No. 

2,  planted 

Planting 

May  25,  1935 

May  29,  1935 

Common 

Wisconsin 

Common 

Idaho 

Refugee 

Refugee 

Refugee 

Refugee 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

65 

29 

91 

70 

244 

356 

76 

84 

49 

200 

80 

60 

40 

155 

776 

85 

206 

391 

339 

304 

90 

321 

123 

95 

151 

245 

160 

130 

100 

60 

206 

Total 

661 

1202 

976 

1980 
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PENNSYLVANIA  CANNERS  TACKLE 
LOW  PRICES 

HE  general  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canners 
Association,  to  which  the  allied  interests  were  also 
invited,  was  called  at  Hanover,  Pennsylvania,  at 
the  Richard  McAllister  Hotel,  on  Tuesday,  March  17th. 
The  attendance  was  particularly  large. 

The  purpose  of  this  meeting  was  to  primarily  discuss 
growers’  contract  prices,  but  it  is  felt  that  because  of 
the  presence  of  the  allied  interests,  canners  were  re¬ 
luctant  to  discuss  this  topic  freely,  and  no  decisive 
action  was  taken. 

In  the  course  of  discussion  prices  of  $13.00  per  un¬ 
husked  ton  for  Golden  Cross  Bantam  and  Shoe  Peg 
Corn  and  $11.00  for  Evergreen  were  mentioned.  Prices 
for  peas  of  $45.00  to  $50.00  per  ton,  with  a  $4.00  to 
$4.50  seed  allowance  were  heard.  Prices  for  tomatoes 
of  40c  per  bushel  by  those  buying  on  a  flat  basis.  How¬ 
ever,  the  general  feeling  of  the  meeting  was  that  the 
above  mentioned  prices  were  entirely  too  high.  One 
report  from  New  Jersey  indicated  a  price  of  $13.00 
per  ton  for  tomatoes,  with  a  $3.00  per  thousand  plant 
allowance.  Another  report  offered  to  pay  $19.00  per 
ton  for  U.  S.  I’s,  $10.00  per  ton  for  U.  S.  2’s,  and 
nothing  for  culls,  buying  on  the  graded  basis.  The 
$3.00  plant  allowance  would  be  cancelled  to  those 
growers  producing  over  7  tons  per  acre. 

Reports  from  other  sections  for  tomatoes  were :  25c 
per  bushel  in  Virginia,  40c  per  bushel  in  the  Tri-States. 
For  peas  in  the  Tri-States  $45.00  per  ton  with  a  $4.00 
seed  allowance,  and  in  Ohio  for  corn,  $7.00  per  ton 
for  Evergreen  with  Golden  Bantam  ranging  from  $1.00 
to  $1.50  per  ton  higher. 

Secretary  William  A.  (Bill)  Free  announced  that 
he  had  made  the  Association’s  initial  attempt  at  the 
collecting  of  statistics,  in  a  request  to  determine  can¬ 
ners’  holdings  of  tomatoes  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
33  of  the  40  canners  who  received  blanks  complied  by 
return  mail,  and  the  Secretary’s  tabulation  showed  the 
unsold  holdings  of  tomatoes  in  canners  hands,  as  of 
March  2nd,  to  be:  No.  I’s  4,133  cases;  No.  2’s  183,332 
cases ;  No.  2V^’s  9,383  cases ;  No.  3’s  17,800  cases ;  No. 
lO’s  18,687  cases.  These  very  meager  holdings  are  not 
sufficient  to  last  until  new  packing  arrives.  President 
Summers  explained,  and  certainly  the  prevailing  low 
tomato  prices  are  not  at  all  justified. 

This  same  situation  prevails  in  the  entire  tomato 
canning  industry.  Secretary  Free  told  of  meetings 
being  held  in  some  of  the  Central  Western  States,  Ohio 
and  Indiana  in  particular,  in  an  effort  to  correct  this 
tomato  price  situation,  and  asked  for  suggestions  as  to 
how  Pennsylvania  could  protect  their  tomato  interests. 

Mr.  Frank  Shook,  Secretary  of  the  Tri-State  Packers 
Association,  told  of  the  success  experienced  by  the 
kraut  packers  in  raising  the  price  of  kraut.  This  was 
accomplished  by  regular  meetings,  at  which  all  kraut 
canners  agreed  to  sell  at  a  specified  price.  Some  few 
disregarded  the  price  and  sold  lower,  but  their  holdings 
were  soon  cleaned  out  and  caused  little  difficulty.  These 
meetings  began  last  December  when  No.  2i/^  kraut 
was  quoted  at  521/2C  factory.  One  week  after  the  first 
meeting  the  price  advanced  to  55c.  Two  weeks  later 

(Continued  on  page  32) 
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PIPE  BLANCHER 

The  BERLIN  CHAPMAN  PIPE  BLANCHER  was  de- 
sisned  and  built  to  Fulfill  a  demand  For  a  Blancher  which  could 
be  sterilized  completely.  The  PIPE  BLANCHER  consists  of: 
a  Blanching  Unit  (as  shown)  with  heat  controls  and  variable 
time  devices;  an  Inlet  Unit  which  receives  food  at  any  point  in 
the  plant;  a  Washing  and  Discharge  Unit  which  thoroughly 
washes  and  discharges  at  any  point  in  the  plant. 

Write  for  full  information, 

BEMJNrHAPMAN 

'canning\# 


VCANNING^  MACHINERY 

Single  Unit  orJt  Complete  Canning  Plant 
BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.  BERLIN,  WIS. 


STOKES  MASTER  MARGLOBE’ 

(One  of  the  great  varieties) 

Plants  of  this  distinguished  strain  will  soon  be  available 
in  car-load  quantities  from  several  well  known  Georgia 
plant  growers.  The  list  of  those  who  have  purchased  this 
seed  from  our  company  in  1936  is  now  available  to  all 
interested  packers.  *Trade  Mark  Registered 

FRANCIS  C.  STOKES  &  CO.,  INC. 

Tomato  Seed  Breeders  &  Growers 

Moorestown,  New  Jersey 


. .  Q)iviiion  of  the  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY,  Inc 

'T^ickers  of  T^hilitps  Delicious  Qualilif  Cannet) 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAIVD.  U.  S.A. 


Certified  TOMATO  PLANTS 


PIPE  BLANCHER 
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Canner-Grower  Relations 

VIRGINIA  CANNERS  MEETING 

(Continued  from  last  week) 


SOME  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  TOMATO  GROWER  AND 
CANNER  FROM  CANNER’S  VIEWPOINT 

By  L.  D.  Johnson 
Bedford,  Va. 

We  want  to  go  back  to  1935,  a  year  ago  when  we  had  our 
Convention.  What  did  we  find  here?  We  found  a  market  fairly 
good;  we  found  the  market  fairly  clean,  not  very  many  toma¬ 
toes  on  hand,  and  we  found  a  future  market  selling  fairly  well. 
What  happened  to  the  canner  and  the  grower  then?  We  pay 
more  for  tomatoes  in  this  section  than  anywhere  in  the  United 
States,  more  than  anywhere  that  I  know  of.  We  started  out 
last  year  talking  30  or  35  cent  tomatoes,  whether  we  could  buy 
tomatoes  at  30  or  35  cents  and  make  any  money.  What  hap¬ 
pened?  Some  grower  decided  that  he  wanted  a  larger  acreage. 
There  were  new  canneries  opening  up  in  the  field.  They  went 
out  after  the  grower,  they  offered  him  a  little  bit  more.  What 
did  he  do?  He  came  back  to  the  canner  and  said  “John  Jones 
has  offered  me  more,”  and  what  did  the  canner  do?  He  said 
“I  will  give  you  40  cents.”  Some  of  them  paid  as  high  as  42^^ 
cents.  Then  what  happened?  When  we  reached  near  the  end 
of  our  packing  season,  what  did  we  find?  We  all  got  scared 
to  death — we  found  more  tomatoes  than  we  could  possibly  find 
a  market  for;  we  found  the  biggest  pack,  the  biggest  acreage, 
more  tomatoes  had  been  put  up.  I  have  been  in  the  game  for 
27  years.  Then  what  happened?  The  market  was  glutted. 
You  have  to  consider  your  outlet.  You  have  to  consider  it  from 
the  canner’s  viewpoint;  we  have  only  got  an  outlet  for  about 
50,000  or  60,000  cases  of  tomatoes  that  have  got  to  be  sold  in 
this  territory.  What  have  we  found?  We  have  got  to  go  into 
somebody’s  else  territory.  How  are  we  going  to  get  there? 
By  cutting  the  price.  That  was  the  only  way  we  could  get 
there,  and  if  the  Ozark  people  had  had  a  big  pack  this  year 
we  could  not  have  gotten  in  there. 

We  come  now  to  1936.  In  my  mind,  in  my  opinion,  this  year 
looks  darker  than  it  ever  has.  I  think  we  should  stop  to  look 
and  listen  before  we  jump.  We  are  starting  out  in  1936  with 
a  low  market,  with  lots  of  goods  on  hand,  nowhere  to  put  them, 
and  what  is  going  to  happen?  Are  you  going  to  profit  by  your 
loss  last  year,  or  are  you  going  back  this  year  to  your  grower, 
for  fear  someone  else  should  get  that  grower,  are  you  going 
to  offer  a  big  price  again?  The  grower  may  come  and  tell  you 
he  cannot  raise  tomatoes  for  less  than  35  or  40  cents  a  bushel. 
It  may  be  true,  but  what  does  the  tin  can  man  tell  you?  He 
tells  you  what  you  can  get  your  cans  for,  and  if  you  don’t  want 
them  you  can  let  them  alone.  So  it  is  with  the  grower.  You 
know  you  cannot  pay  30  and  35  cents  a  bushel  to  the  grower 
and  come  out  on  it  this  year.  I  don’t  think  we  should  pay  over 
25  cents  a  bushel  this  year.  I  believe  the  man  who  pays  over 
25  cents  this  year  is  going  in  a  hole.  There  is  only  one  way 
we  can  remedy  it,  and  that  is  by  cutting  our  acreage.  How  are 
we  going  to  cut  our  acreage?  By  offering  a  low  price  to  the 
grower.  If  you  allow  tomatoes  to  be  packed  as  they  were  last 
year  you  will  not  get  50  cents  a  dozen.  Let’s  look  at  it  from 
the  canners’  viewpoint.  You  know  we  have  been  going  around 
and  saying  we  have  a  good  grower  and  we  can’t  afford  to  lose 
him  and  that  grower  cannot  afford  to  raise  tomatoes  for  less 
than  30  or  35  cents.  Are  you  going  to  pay  the  grower  more 
than  you  can  afford  to  pay  and  lose?  How  many  of  you  canners 
can  stand  to  can  like  we  did  last  year?  I  venture  to  say  that 
there  isn’t  a  canner  in  the  sound  of  my  voice  that  sold  his  pack 
for  60  cents  and  made  any  money.  I  sold  all  of  my  goods  and 


sold  them  from  60  to  65  cents,  and  I  can  show  you  my  books 
that  I  haven’t  made  any  money.  I  did  break  even  but  I  didn’t 
make  any  money.  The  man  that  is  carrying  his  goods  over 
today  and  doesn’t  get  over  60  cents,  he  is  bound  to  and  cannot 
keep  from  losing  money.  If  you  paid  40  cents  for  tomatoes  and 
sold  them  for  60  cents,  I  would  like  for  you  to  show  me  how 
you  made  money.  What  are  we  going  to  pay  in  1936?  We 
don’t  want  to  can  again  at  a  loss.  We  are  going  to  lose  again 
if  there  is  a  big  pack  and  we  pack  over  what  we  can  supply 
the  demand  in  this  territory. 

When  we  go  into  the  other  man’s  territory  we  are  going  to 
lose  money  and  we  are  keeping  everybody  else  from  making 
money.  If  we  had  contracted  for  our  tomatoes  last  year  at 
30  cents  a  bushel,  then  we  could  have  come  out  and  made  a  few 
dollars.  W’hy  should  we  pay  a  premium  on  tomatoes?  It  is 
just  because  the  canners  won’t  stick  together.  We  have  too 
many  canners  in  the  county,  that  is  what  is  the  trouble.  When 
we  pay  5  to  10  cents  more  for  tomatoes  and  have  a  higher 
freight  rate  and  selling  our  goods  cheaper  than  anywhere  else, 

I  say  it  is  high  time  for  us  to  stop  and  see  if  we  cannot  get  back 
on  our  feet  where  we  can  make  a  few  more  dollars  one  more 
time. 

FROM  THE  GROWER’S  VIEWPOINT 
By  S.  S.  Hylton 
Bedford,  Va. 

I  find  myself  very  much  embarrassed ;  I  had  planned  on  saying 
ditto  to  at  least  a  part  of  Mr.  Johnson’s  speech  and  sitting 
down,  and  of  relating  a  joke.  Since  I  have  forgotten  the  joke 
— that  is  my  embarrassment — I  will  probably  have  to  say  a  few 
words.  The  first  thing  I  want  to  say  is  that  I  would  like  very 
much  to  see  a  very  strong  canners  organization.  I  think  it 
extremely  important  that  the  canners  become  thoroughly  organ¬ 
ized,  and  I  think  it  will  react  as  a  benefit  to  the  farmer  just 
about  as  much  as  anything  I  can  think  of.  I  heard  just  the 
other  day  a  canner  make  the  remark  that  it  is  extremely  hard 
to  organize  the  canners,  and  he  believes  it  is  because  so  many 
of  the  canners  are  farmers.  The  point  is  this,  if  the  canners 
are  well  organized,  are  not  trying  to  dig  in  on  the  other  grow¬ 
ers,  you  can  have  far  better  control  in  the  way  of  protection 
than  we  have  at  the  present  time.  I  noticed  all  the  way  through 
this  meeting  different  speakers,  yesterday  and  today,  mentioned 
the  necessity  of  protection  control.  Now  that  is  a  problem  that 
has  two  sides,  and  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  argument  on 
both  sides.  I  think  probably  the  best  way  to  control  it  would 
be  through  the  Canners  Organization,  if  we  had  a  strong  can¬ 
ners  organization.  The  canners  have  contracted  for  acreage, 
but  you  cannot  get  control  that  way  unless  you  do  have  a  strong 
canners  organization.  Mr.  Johnson  has  said  that  some  of  the 
growers  have  said  they  could  not  grow  tomatoes  and  sell  them 
for  less  than  40  cents  a  bushel.  This  past  season  we  have  kept 
records  on  growers,  I  have  records  on  49.  We  will  have  to  study 
those  records  and  find  out  why  a  large  per  cent  of  them  made 
money  at  40  cents  a  bushel  and  why  some  of  them  lost  money 
at  40  cents  a  bushel  in  the  production  of  their  product. 

We  are  hearing  quite  a  bit  about  what  you  are  going  to  pay 
for  tomatoes  this  coming  year  and  what  the  growers  will  receive 
for  them.  The  growers  as  well  as  canners  are  going  to  be  in 
an  unfortunate  position  this  year.  The  canners  cannot  afford 
to  pay  40  cents  a  bushel  for  tomatoes  this  year,  because  many 
of  them  sold  at  a  loss  during  this  past  season,  and  it  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  they  are  going  to  make  any  money  this  coming 
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GUARD 

On  the  Plains,  they  brand  YOUR 

horses  and  cattle,  then  n  n  A  I  ^ 
turn  them  loose  to  shift  B  lxy\  N  U  ^ 
for  themselves.  ^  ^  ^ 


You  can’t  do  that  with  merchandise.  No  product  will 
shift  for  itself — not  in  these  complicated  days.  Brand 
names  that  are  indelibly  stamped  on  consumers’ 
minds  are  found,  almost  invariably,  on  products 
which  are  packaged  in  a  distinctive  manner  and 
consistently  supported  by  “point-of-sale”  advertising. 

“U  S”  products — labels,  cartons,  point-of-sale  ad¬ 
vertising — are  designed  to  move  merchandise.  The 
“U  S”  organization  is  ready  to  help  you. 

New  brand  names  should  never  be  adopted  with¬ 
out  first  making  sure  they  are  available.  You  are  free 
to  consult  the  Trade  Mark  Bureau  of  The  United 
States  Printing  &  Lithograph  Company  (Cincinnati 
Office)  where  ALL  Trade  Alarks  registered  at  Wash¬ 
ington  are  on  record,  together  with  nearly  twice  as 
many  UNregistered  brands. 

This  unique  service,  which  may  help  to  avoid  in¬ 
fringements,  is  at  your  disposal. 

A  New  Service 

...  free  to  label  users  —  a  valuable  Demonstra¬ 
tion  —  Portfolio  of  modem  food  pictorials,  in 
full  color.  Shows  you  how  they  look  on  the  can 
...  how  to  add  sales-power  to  YOUR  labels.  Use  the 
coupon  below.  Mail  it  to  the  “l/S”  office  near  you. 

“Ckm  pnnrinrh  hph  AeU  yoWi  (inodud^ 


9fu.  UNITED  STATES  PRINTING 
&  LITHOGRAPH  COMPANY  ' 


BALTIMORE  CHICAGO  CINCINNATI  NEW  YORK 

403  Cross  St.  205-C  W.  Wacker  Drive  303  Beech  St.  52-C  E.  19th  St. 


GENTLEMEN: 

Kindly  nend  ufl,  without  charge  or  obliga¬ 
tion  a  complete  S”  Label-Demonstration 
Portfolio. 

Company . . . . . 

Address . 

City . . 

individual. . . 


INVESTIGATE 

the  new  unit  of 

HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT 

HYDRAULIC 

PRESSURE 

BLANCHERS 

Proven  by 

3  seasons  oF  experimental  Factory 
development  and  one  season - 
1935 -oF 

actual  Cannery  operation. 

Not  just  a  few  hours  operation  but  an  Entire 
Pack  -  every  pound  -  all  sizes  -  all  grades 
of  Peas  BLANCHED  by  our  system  and  with 
outstanding  Success. 

We  are  now  running  dry  beans  for  Pork  and 
Beans  and  Kidney  Beans  just  as  successfully 
as  Green  Peas. 


THE  SCOTT  VINER  CO., 

The  Pioneer  in  the  development  of 
Hydraulic  Conveying  Equipment 

540  W.  Poplar  Ave.,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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season.  If  the  canners  among  themselves  run  the  price  up  too 
high  for  a  period  it  is  an  inducement  for  additional  farmers  to 
come  in,  it  is  an  inducement  for  growers  to  increase  their  acre¬ 
age.  Good  years  are  eventually  followed  by  lean  years  of  low 
prices  and  of  extreme  want  and  need.  A  good  illustration  is 
what  happened  in  the  cotton  belt.  They  had  periods  of  low 
prices  on  cotton.  Those  growers  practiced  production  control. 
Many  of  the  producers  lost,  they  were  starved  out  of  the  pro¬ 
duction,  could  not  improve  their  crops.  The  question  is  before 
the  farmers,  the  growers,  what  is  going  to  benefit  the  farmers 
is  going  to  benefit  you  canners.  The  question  is,  how  we  can 
get  a  more  stabilized  industry,  more  balanced  production,  more 
stabilized  manufacturing  end  of  it.  That  is  a  problem  that  is 
going  to  be  hard  to  solve  in  the  minds  of  some  people,  whether 
it  ever  will  be  solved.  Some  people  say  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  will  take  care  of  that,  but  it  is  going  to  leave  a  dire 
need  in  some  of  these  problems.  If  we  could  level  things  off 
and  bring  prices  down  some  in  the  better  years  to  keep  the 
prices  from  getting  extremely  low.  The  price  of  25  cents  has 
been  suggested  today,  and  we  know  that  very  few  farmers  can 
come  out  on  that  price.  I  think  when  Mr.  Johnson  made  that 
suggestion  he  realized  that,  and  I  imagine  that  the  growers 
that  have  any  common  intelligence  know  that  the  canners  are 
not  going  to  make  a  large  amount  of  money  with  these  crops, 
on  a  normal  crop  basis,  to  help  make  or  control  the  volume  of 
crop.  If  we  can  work  out  some  plan  to  help  with  this  produc¬ 
tion  control.  I  am  not  quite  prepared  to  propose  that  plan 
here  today.  I  am  not  good  enough  to  work  out  and  present  to 
you  a  system  by  which  we  can  adjust  our  production,  and  a 
system  by  which  you  canners  can  bring  your  men  into  this 
organization  and  help  with  this  production  control.  We  do 
have  people  with  farm  programs  and  other  programs  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  year  I  have  heard  of  200  or  300  farm  programs 
that  were  presented.  That  is  the  type  of  program  that  should 
be  worked  out.  I  would  like  to  hear  these  gentlemen  here 
discuss,  if  possible,  this  question  of  trying  to  I'egulate  produc¬ 
tion,  possibly  through  the  canners  organization,  and,  of  course 
the  farmers  would  like  to  get  all  they  can  this  year  and  any 
year.  The  canners  are  also  anxious  to  get  some  profit  on  their 
operation,  and  no  fair  minded  person  will  object  to  the  canner 
making  some  profit;  it  is  necessary  that  he  make  a  profit,  that 
is  the  way  he  makes  his  living.  I  hope  that  we  can  work  this 
thing  out  so  that  in  the  future  we  will  not  have  both  the  farm¬ 
ers  and  the  canners  in  the  embarrassing  position  that  we  find 
ourselves  here  today. 

Discussion 

I.  N.  DOVER:  I  might  say  I  am  a  canner  as  well  as  a  farmer; 
we  have  a  program  on  down  in  our  county  this  year,  being 
carried  on  by  our  farmers,  in  which  the  canner  proposes  to 
assist  the  farmer.  His  idea  is  to  put  out  less  acreage;  do  your 
work  better,  get  your  crop  out  at  the  right  time;  renew  your 
ground,  fertilize  your  ground  better  and  grow  three  and  four 
bushels  per  acre  where  you  have  been  growing  two  and  three, 
heretofore.  Some  of  the  farmers  get  their  crops  out  late,  half 
way  cultivate  them,  they  don’t  make  any  money.  If  they  allowed 
their  corn  to  grow  that  way  they  would  have  the  same  experi¬ 
ence  with  their  corn  crops.  My  experience  is  that  you  can 
take  corn — corn  is  a  competitive  crop  to  tomatoes — you  can 
take  land  that  will  grow  30  to  40  bushels  per  acre,  properly 
fertilize  it,  and  get  200  or  300  bushels  of  corn  per  acre.  It  is  a 
mistake  when  a  farmer  says  it  costs  him  more  to  grow  an  acre 
of  tomatoes  than  it  does  corn.  Fertilize  your  land  well,  culti¬ 
vate  it,  put  out  better  plants,  and  you  will  find  that  your  toma¬ 
toes  will  pay  you  all  right.  I  have  known  canners  to  pay  20 
cents  a  bushel  for  tomatoes,  that’s  what  we  paid  when  we  first 
started  out  down  in  our  county.  We  do  have  a  few  that  grow 
as  high  as  200  or  300  bushels  per  acre.  Any  farmer  that  will 
do  that  can  make  money.  That  will  leave  the  land  in  better 
condition  than  growing  corn.  We  contend  that  tomatoes  will 
improve  the  land,  where  corn  will  impoverish  it.  It  will  grow 
from  5  to  10  bushels  more  wheat  per  acre  than  corn  land.  I 
have  had  failures  myself.  I  have  a  20-acre  field  that  lost  me 
over  a  dollar  an  acre  because  my  crop  was  put  out  late.  If 
you  will  properly  prepare  your  ground,  put  out  good  plants, 
put  them  out  in  time,  fertilize  them  well,  you  will  have  good 
tomatoes.  For  your  information,  we  paid  about  30  cents  last 


year  and  our  farmers  are  well  pleased  to  get  30  cents.  They 
make  more  money  than  any  class  of  farmers  we  have.  That  is 
well  known  over  the  country;  our  banks  know  it  also. 

Just  another  word  I  am  saying  for  the  benefit  of  the  canners 
of  this  section,  and  especially  of  Bedford.  You  canners  get 
together  down  there  and  decide  what  you  are  able  to  pay;  if  the 
other  fellow  cannot  grow  them  for  that,  just  tell  him  he  will 
have  to  grow  something  else. 

MR.  IKENBERRY :  So  many  farmers  try  to  grow  tomatoes 
on  land  that  they  can’t  make  a  profit  on  at  a  dollar  an  acre. 
You  just  cannot  get  quality  on  poor  land.  The  canners  could 
exercise  some  discretion  there  and  not  contract  for  tomatoes  on 
land  that  they  know  will  not  produce  a  crop.  On  the  18th  and 
19th  of  March  we  are  having  tomato  meetings,  we  are  going 
to  take  the  records  from  last  season  and  show  to  all  tomato 
growers,  let  them  see  what  has  been  done.  In  other  words,  take 
the  groups  who  have  made  the  greatest  profits  and  the  ones 
who  made  the  greatest  loss  and  see  whether  the  tomato  grower 
makes  money  or  not  and  why  he  does  not.  The  grower  can 
make  some  money  if  his  production  is  stepped  up  to  175  bushels 
per  acre.  We  have  farmers  who  grow  as  high  as  250  bushels 
per  acre,  back  up  in  the  mountains.  Now  the  big  problem  is 
keeping  the  farmer  from  growing  too  many  tomatoes,  growing 
them  on  good  ground,  keeping  them  from  growing  on  land  that 
will  not  even  produce  corn. 

MR.  LYON,  from  Botetourt:  As  far  as  any  crop  is  concerned, 
we  should  try  to  produce  more  on  a  smaller  acreage  rather 
than  having  an  extensive  acreage.  I  don’t  think  we  should 
grow  beyond  an  adequate  supply  of  what  is  needed.  If  there 
is  an  excess  of  tomatoes  and  you  improve  your  land  to  the 
extent  that  you  produce  on  three  acres  what  you  had  been 
producing  on  six  acres,  that  would  not  be  meeting  your  problem. 

I  offer  that  as  a  thought. 

MR.  DOVER,  Representative  from  Page  County:  I  simply 
offered  that  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer.  It  doesn’t  cost  any 
more  to  break  up  one  acre  of  ground  and  farm  it  than  it  does 
to  half  way  do  it.  Your  expenses  are  just  the  same  as  if  you 
half  way  do  it.  Breaking  the  ground,  cultivating  for  your 
crop,  the  expense  is  just  the  same.  The  man  that  is  doing  it 
at  the  right  time,  in  the  right  way,  and  doing  it  well,  in  order 
that  the  farmer  might  make  more  off  of  less  labor  and  less 
acreage;  when  the  farmer  produces  a  good  crop  that  good  crop 
is  good  quality,  the  canner  gets  more  and  better  quality  and 
everybody  is  better  pleased  and  better  satisfied. 

MR.  LEWIS,  County  Agent  of  Roanoke  County:  It  seems  to 
me  these  last  remarks  have  touched  on  the  most  important 
question  in  this  country  at  the  present  time.  You  folks  who 
read  the  papers,  the  reports  of  the  work  of  the  agricultural 
committees  in  Congress,  the  farmers  organizations,  on  condi¬ 
tions,  know  that  this  question  of  land  use  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  important  question  that  the  entire  country  has,  not  only 
the  farmers  but  everybody  else,  has  to  consider  at  the  present 
time.  If  Mr.  Hummel  had  gotten  here,  as  we  hoped  he  would, 
he  could  have  told  you  about  this.  Many  mistakes  have  been 
made,  but  it  had  an  important  effect  in  the  raising  of  farm 
products.  Of  course  it  didn’t  do  it  all,  the  drought  had  a  big 
part  in  it,  the  soil,  inflation  of  currency,  all  had  something  to 
do  with  it,  but  production  control,  as  Mr.  Hylton  stated  a  few 
moments  ago,  is  an  absolutely  essential  thing  if  the  best  results 
are  to  be  obtained.  I  don’t  know  that  I  can  add  a  great  deal 
to  what  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Hylton  and  Mr.  Lyon,  and  the 
gentlemen  over  here.  One  thing  is  certain,  you  have  got  to 
produce  better  methods  and  then  we  have  to  control  the  acreage 
all  around.  The  National  Farm  Program  has  not  been  fully 
enough  developed  at  the  present  time,  nor  can  we  say  in  detail 
what  it  is  going  to  be,  but  in  a  general  way  it  is  going  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  taking  out  of  production  the  poorest  lands  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  improving  the  soil  fertility.  'Two  things  are  increasing, 
pasture  acreage  and  reforestation,  and  devoting  a  larger  acreage 
to  soil  improvement.  I  better  not  try  to  go  into  these  things, 
as  it  is  getting  off  the  subject  you  gentlemen  have  here  for  dis¬ 
cussion.  But,  personally,  from  observation  of  a  great  many 
farmers,  I  don’t  hesitate  to  say  that  the  most  important  thing 
that  tomato  growers  have  to  consider  is  that  of  more  efficient 
production  at  a  lower  cost,  by  using  better  methods  and  getting 
better  yields  and  limiting  the  acreage  to  the  crop,  that  can  be 
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profitably  marketed  or  that  can  be  reasonably  sold  at  a  market 
price.  We  must  watch  the  acreage  as  these  yields  increase  and 
not  grow  more  than  the  market  will  consume,  to  the  point  that 
we  will  not  be  burdened  with  an  impossible  surplus. 

MR.  POWELL:  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to 
voice  the  sentiment  of  the  Convention  by  suggesting  some  rate 
that  should  be  cut  in  acreage,  say  50  per  cent?  Then  we  could 
tell  how  each  individual  feels  in  regard  to  this  year’s  acreage. 

MR.  IKENBERRY:  I  think  Mr.  Powell  if  we  follow  the 
advice  of  some  of  these  men  we  will  cut  the  price,  and  that 
will  reduce  the  acreage.  It  always  has  and  I  think  it  will  again. 

I  think  the  different  sections  will  act  perhaps  slightly  different. 
Mr.  Dover  said  they  paid  30  cents  last  year.  I  will  say  for 
Botetourt,  we  paid  35  cents  last  year,  and  I  am  not  quite  sure 
we  are  going  to  25  cents,  Bedford  paid  40  cents, 

MR.  HYLTON:  Do  you  think  30  cent  tomatoes  is  going  to 
cut  the  average  very  much, 

MR.  LAYNE:  The  cheaper  the  price  the  more  tomatoes  you 
are  going  to  have. 

MR.  FIRESTONE:  If  the  Canners  Association  should  work 
out  a  more  uniform  price  for  Roanoke  area,  it  means  we  should 
have  the  same  price  in  Roanoke,  Bedford  and  Botetourt  County. 
I  don’t  see  why  we  should  have  a  different  rate  or  rather  a 
different  price.  The  only  difference  I  see  in  Roanoke  is  where 
it  knocks  the  growers  in  Bedford  County.  In  Botetourt  we  paid 
35  cents  last  year.  I  don’t  expect  we  made  very  much  money 
at  that.  The  canners  could  be  governed  somewhat  by  the  price 
that  is  decided  upon  by  the  Convention.  I  think  it  would  be 
better  if  we  could  have  a  more  uniform  price.  In  the  lower 
areas  I  don’t  see  why  we  should  not  have  a  uniform  .price.  I 
would  like  for  the  Convention  to  go  on  record  for  a  more  uni¬ 
form  price, 

MR.  DOVER:  I  suggest  that  we  have  a  more  uniform  price. 
I  think  we  should  say  not  over  30  cents  anywhere  in  the  state. 

MR.  POWELL:  We  paid  40  cents  I  think  in  order  to  play 
fair  with  the  farmers.  I  think  a  price  of  about  30  cents  and 


LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

Seed  Growers  and  Breeders 

Peas,  Beans,  Sweet  Corn, 
Tomato,  Cucumber  and 
other  canners’  seeds. 

CHICAGO 


cut  the  acreage  25  per  cent,  then  you  will  get  some  basis  for 
moving  them. 

MR.  LAYNE:  You  seem  to  be  more  interested  in  the  price 
of  tomatoes  than  you  are  in  the  price  of  cans;  what  about  that? 

MR.  IKENBERRY :  I  don’t  know  what  to  think  about  it. 
We  are  here  to  get  each  other’s  views,  to  think  together  and 
act  together.  I  don’t  know  about  cutting  the  acreage  25  per 
cent.  That  could  be  worked  out. 

MR.  MUNDY :  I  think  the  proper  thing  to  do  is  to  buy  on 
grades,  that  is  important.  If  a  man  raises  first-class  tomatoes, 
he  is  entitled  to  more  than  the  man  that  raises  poor  quality, 

MR.  IKENBERRY :  The  Department  at  Richmond  is  ready 
to  serve  us  if  we  can  do  that.  We  have  to  have  a  man  to  inspect. 
It  would  be  on  a  limited  group.  I  don’t  think  we  have  time  to 
discuss  that  here,  and  it  has  been  pretty  well  discussed  in 
former  years,  and  I  think  it  is  working  fine.  Somehow  our 
Virginia  canners  haven’t  taken  to  it,  but  I  suppose  it  is  because 
of  the  fact  there  are  so  many  canners.  I  think  that  is  why 
Indiana  can  always  get  just  a  little  more  for  their  tomatoes 
because  they  buy  on  grade.  I  am  not  saying  we  don’t  pack 
them,  it  is  oftentimes  we  pack  as  good  tomatoes  as  Indiana. 
We  make  excellent  standards  and  label  them  standards,  and 
then  we  get  too  low  a  price.  If  we  want  to  be  uniform  in  our 
grade  that  is  the  way  to  do  it. 

MR.  PRICE:  You  know  we  discussed  this  in  several  of  our 
meetings  and  so  long  as  you  have  elected  me  as  President  for 
another  year,  I  feel  I  should  express  my  opinion  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  When  you  elect  to  incorporate  the  Virginia  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  put  every  canner  under  bond,  then  and  there  we 
can  do  something.  As  it  is,  it  is  the  duty  of  this  Association 
to  bring  to  the  canners  of  this  Association  such  information 
as  it  can  get  as  to  production  as  well  as  quality,  etc.,  then  each 
fellow  will  have  to  work  out  his  own  salvation  as  to  what  he 
is  going  to  pay  the  grower. 

Question  from  the  floor:  How  many  could  you  get  to  stick 
to  that  question? 


%  Field  Hamper 
20  quarts 


FOUR  TYPES  FOUR  PRICES 

Tomato  Field  Baskets 

Progressive  canners  everywhere  use  f  baskets  instead  of 
old  fashion  field  crates  because  they  save  time,  labor,  space 
and  money.  Tomatoes  keep  longer  in  Baskets  because  of 
thorough  ventilation.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers 
in  the  U.  S. 

Write  us  for  prices. 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc. 

PORTSMOUTH,  VIRGINIA 
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MR.  PRICE:  I  think  that  is  an  individual  question  and  will 
have  to  be  solved  by  each  individual  canner. 

MR.  IKENBERRY:  I  think  we  are  all  seeing  pretty  much 
alike.  I  believe  we  think  together  and  I  believe  we  will  act 
right  much  that  way,  we  will  act  right. 

DISCUSSION  OF  WEEKLY  MARKET  REPORT 
MR.  BRUGH:  You  were  all  in  here  and  heard  my  good 
friend  condemning  the  officers  of  this  association  about  getting 
these  reports  out  to  you  in  1935,  saying  that  these  reports 
should  be  gotten  out  at  my  office  in  Fincastle  instead  of  at  the 
broker’s  office  here  in  Roanoke.  I  wish  to  goodness  he  was  in 
my  shoes,  with  an  advancing  market,  getting  market  condi¬ 
tions,  as  to  what  he  thought  about  the  market  conditions.  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  you  cannot  do  that.  I  get  my  information  from 
brokers;  I  get  information  from  canners,  and  this  last  year 
from  the  Food  Institute  in  New  York  City.  I  tried  to  give  you 
the  facts  and  I  did  give  you  the  facts  as  they  did  exist.  And 
if  you  don’t  want  the  facts,  don’t  put  me  in  the  position, 
because  that  is  what  I  am  going  to  do.  As  soon  as  I  get  a 
report  from  the  National  Canners  Association,  they  were  good 
enough  to  send  it  to  me — they  sent  me  the  report  of  the  pack 
and  I  wanted  to  get  you  that  information  before  the  jobbers 
got  it,  that  is  the  members  of  our  association.  If  that  scares 
you  that  isn’t  the  Association’s  fault.  We  are  trying  to  give 
you  the  facts  as  best  we  can. 

When  I  would  go  up  there,  I  would  say  to  the  brokers — 
Are  you  selling  any  goods  now?  If  they  said  “yes”  I  would 
know  the  market  was  in  a  strong  condition.  If  they  said  “no,” 
or  “no  I  have  not  sold  but  one  car  since  last  week,”  then  I 
would  know  the  market  was  weak.  When  I  get  my  facts  from 
the  American  Food  Institute  and  from  these  brokers  what  the 
packers  tell  them  to  sell  at.  We  are  trying  to  give  you  the 
facts  and  do  the  very  best  for  you  that  we  can.  After  we 
get  the  reports  for  you  and  some  packer  comes  in  and  says  he 
is  selling  at  cents  less  than  our  report,  I  cannot  help  that, 

I  was  getting  that  out  doing  the  best  I  could  for  you.  If  you 
don’t  want  those  reports  just  say  so.  I  had  to  travel  35  miles 
every  day  I  got  those  reports  out.  If  you  have  decided  you 
don’t  want  those  reports,  then  next  year  be  kind  enough  to 
tell  us. 

MR.  ST.  CLAIR,  of  Roanoke  City:  I  think  it  is  a  fine  thing 
to  have  you  inform  the  brokers.  Talking  about  30,  35  or  25 
cents  for  growers.  Now  if  the  Virginia  canners  would  all  get 
together  and  pay  the  same  price,  it  is  all  right,  but  they  have 
been  trying  to  beat  the  other  fellow  around  the  block.  I  would 
like  to  see  the  Virginia  Canners  get  together,  but  they  won’t 
do  it. 

MR.  IKENBERRY:  Mr.  Price  said  a  while  ago  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  do.  If  we  could  all  get  together  and  pay  the  same 
price,  but  are  you  going  to  do  that? 

MR.  LAYNE:  Don’t  you  think  the  Board  of  Directors  should 
dictate  to  the  broker  and  prohibit  him  from  selling  under  cost? 

MR.  IKENBERRY :  The  Board  of  Directors  has  nothing  to 
do  with  dictating  to  the  brokers.  Let’s  get  to  these  reports. 
I  think  we  might  take  the  vote  one  way  or  the  other. 

FROM  THE  FLOOR:  What  is  the  question? 

MR.  IKENBERRY:  With  regard  to  the  Reports. 

MR.  R.  D.  HYLTON  of  Christiansburg  moved  that  the  issu¬ 
ing  of  these  reports  be  continued.  Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

REPORT  OF  RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE 

The  Resolutions  Committee  of  the  Virginia  Canners’  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  session  February  25,  at  Hotel  Roanoke,  Roanoke,  Va., 
offer  the  following  resolutions  for  your  approval: 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  the  President  of  the  Association  be 
highly  complimented  and  thanked  in  no  uncertain  terms  for 
the  time  and  efforts  spent  toward  the  advancement  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  Association;  and 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  our  Secretary-Treasurer  be  com¬ 
plimented  on  the  splendid  manner  in  which  he  has  carried  out 
the  duties  of  his  office,  with  honorable  mention  to  the  members 
of  our  Board  of  Directors  and  other  officers,  who  have  given 
of  their  time  and  efforts  to  help  the  cause;  and 

BE  IT  RESOL\  ED  that  our  Committee  on  Market  Informa¬ 
tion  be  given  a  vote  of  thanks  for  the  splendid  information  fur¬ 


nished  in  supplying  canners  with  weekly  quotations  pertaining 
to  market  conditions;  and 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  the  Entertainment  Committee  be 
extended  a  vote  of  thanks  and  appreciation  for  the  splendid 
banquet  and  entertainment,  with  due  recognition  to  the  con¬ 
tributing  Supply  Members  who  made  the  entertainment  pos¬ 
sible,  and 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the 
Association  are  hereby  instructed  to  write  a  letter  to  each  of 
the  guest  speakers  at  this  Convention,  to  all  allied  industries, 
and  to  the  daily  and  trade  press,  expressing  on  behalf  of  this 
Association  its  appreciation  of  their  valued  contribution  to  the 
success  of  this  Convention;  and 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  an  expression  of  appreciation  be 
extended  the  Eastern  Shore  Packers’  Association  for  the  fine 
spirit  of  cooperation,  as  exhibited  through  its  Secretary,  Mr. 
Lowe. 

WHEREAS  Mr.  Burkholder  and  Mr.  Blankenship,  both  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  are  ill  and  unable  to  attend 
this  Convention, 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  they  be  extended  an  expression  of 
our  best  wishes  and  hope  of  a  speedy  recovery. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  the  Association  wishes 
to  express  its  appreciation  to  Mr.  C.  D.  Price  for  taking  the 
responsibility  of  the  Presidency  of  this  Association  for  another 
year.  Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  R.  J.  Bolton,  Chairman. 

B.  R.  Ikenberry. 

L.  D.  Johnson. 

Motion  by  Mr.  Layne  to  meet  in  Roanoke  next  year,  duly 
carried. 

On  motion,  duly  made  and  seconded,  the  meeting  adjourned, 
to  meet  next  year  in  Roanoke,  Va, 

BROKERS  NAME  COMMITTEES 

A  NNOUNCEMENT  of  standing  committees  for 
1936  was  made  this  week  by  National  Food 
/  \  Brokers*  Association.  Committee  chairmen  are 

as  follows:  Arbitration,  Roland  W.  Harris,  Boston; 
Beans  and  Rice  Conference,  Arthur  M.  Williams, 
Detroit;  Canners  and  Distributors  Conference,  Walter 

A.  Frost,  Chicago;  Contract  With  Principals,  Warren 
R.  Corliss,  Boston;  Dried  Fruits  Conference,  R.  R. 
Benedict,  Sioux  Falls ;  Ethics,  James  J.  Reilley,  Phila¬ 
delphia;  Finance,  P.  J.  Murphy,  Chicago;  Grocery 
Manufacturers’  Conference,  W.  Henry  Rohr,  Phila¬ 
delphia;  Legi.slation,  Wilbur  R.  Orr,  Danville;  Local 
Clubs  and  Organizations,  Montgomery  Shanks,  Buf¬ 
falo  ;  Membership,  Thos.  H.  McKnight,  first  vice- 
president  of  the  association;  Memorial  Foundation, 
Joseph  H.  Kline,  Cleveland;  Resolutions,  Lewis  E. 
Bulkeley,  Chicago;  and  Sugar  Sales  Conference,  L.  A. 
Parker,  Evansville. 

The  full  personnel  of  the  canners’  and  distributors’ 
conference  committee  includes  H.  A.  N.  Daily,  Phila¬ 
delphia;  R.  Bell-Irving,  Vancouver;  Henry  J.  Gabel, 
Kansas  City,  and  Hunter  C.  Sledd,  Richmond. 

Members  of  the  contract  committee  include  F.  T. 
Seggerman,  New  York;  L.  A.  Parker,  Evansville;  R. 

B.  Leek,  Los  Angeles;  Ward  Goodloe,  St.  Louis,  and 
Raymond  E.  Jacobus,  Detroit. 

Assisting  Mr.  Orr  on  the  legislative  committee  are 
Samuel  T.  Millar,  San  Francisco;  Harry  C.  Faulkner, 
New  York;  Julius  Ormand,  Birmingham,  and  Ira  E. 
Merrill,  Toledo,  while  on  the  grocery  manufacturers’ 
committee  are  H.  Wayne  Clarke,  Baltimore;  Frank 
Stiles,  Detroit;  Harold  J.  Lestrade,  New  York,  and 
L.  J.  Holloway,  Louisville. 
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CONSIDER  YOUR 
FIRE  INSURANCE 

When  Planning 
ALTERATIONS 
ADDITIONS  AND 
STRUCTURAL  CHANGES 

Let  US  advise  you,  without  charge  how 
such  changes  can  be  made  without  un¬ 
necessary  increase  in  your  fire  insurance 
costs. 

CAHNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
WARNER  INTER- INSURANCE  BUREAU 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

540  N.  MICHIGAN  AVE.  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


to  meet  your  trade  and  requirements 


Pi  edmont  labelCom  pany 


I N COR PO RATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


BEDFORD  VIRGINIA 


HANSEN 

PEA 

and 

BEAN 

FILLER 

For  filling  peas,  pork  and  beans,  lima  beans, 
red  kidney  beans,  baked  beans,  cut  string- 
beans,  whole  grain  corn  and  hominy,  accur¬ 
ately,  without  waste,  at  a  speed  of  100  to 
175  cans  per  minute.  Strong  and  simple, 
constructed  of  the  best  materials  to  insure 
long  life  under  hard  usage.  The  particul¬ 
arly  small  number  of  working  parts  assure 
easy,  trouble  free  operation,  ease  of  cleaning 
and  of  keeping  in  sanitary  condition.  Ad¬ 
justable  for  all  sizes  of  cans.  Special  mac¬ 
hines  for  number  10  cans. ' 

HANSEN  CAN  WASHER 

Your  canned  foods  are  only  as  clean  as  the  containers 
used.  Hansen  Can  Washer,  uses  hot  tmter^  then 
steam  and  water  and  finally  steam  only.  The  double 
knife-edged  streams  of  water,  like 
a  brush,  cleanse  every  part  of  the 
can  especially  the  bottoms  and 
side  seams  where  most  dirt  accu¬ 
mulates.  Built  of  non-corrosive 
metals.  Driven  from  any  angle. 
Starts  and  stops  with  the  filler. 
No  jamming  or  crushing  of  cans. 

For  further  information  about  these  and 
other  Hansen  machines,  write  for  catalog. 

Hansen  Canning  Mach.,  Corp. 

Master  Built  Machinery 
CEDARBURG,  WISCONSIN 
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Knocked-Out  SheK  Display 

A  Sussestion  to  Help  Move  Your  Goods  From  Retailers  Shelves 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 

“Better  Profits",  an  expert  of  long  experience,  devotes  his 
articles  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
in  an  effort  to  assist  you  better  market  your  production.  Your 
opinions  are  welcome  and  questions  invited. — Editor^s  Note. 


NEW  YORK  Canner  writes: 

“It  seems  to  us  that  you  advocate  direct  representa¬ 
tives  of  a  canner  adopt  some  single  selling  theme  for  a 
season's  work.  We  notice  you  also  urge  that  they  be  con¬ 
structive  in  attempts  to  help  wholesalers  and  retail  distribu¬ 
tors  move  more  goods  profitably.  Have  you  an  idea  you 
would  adopt  in  1936?” 

Close  readers  of  this  column  agree  that  we  always 
suggest  to  representatives  that  they  help  distributors 
all  they  can  in  moving  more  goods  profitably.  Many 
canners,  large  and  small,  follow  such  a  practice  and 
are  well  pleased  with  the  results.  Here  and  there  you 
find  manufacturers  and  canners  doing  retail  research 
work  in  representative  stores  and  they  are  passing  the 
findings  on  to  their  trade  with  such  effect  that  sales  of 
their  products  are  showing  healthy  increases  yearly. 

A  few  years  ago  the  advocacy  of  “Mass  Display” 
was  taken  up  by  several  leading  merchandisers  in  the 
canned  foods  field  and  retail  distributors  everywhere 
who  followed  and  are  following  the  rules  of  proper 
mass  display  and  selling  are  reaping  the  benefit  in 
increased  sales.  Now  seems  to  be  an  opportune  time 
during  which  to  start  other  movements  toward  making 
the  dealer  alive  to  further  possibilities  in  retail  selling 
which  will  move  goods  more  rapidly,  and  still  not  cost 
much  money  for  their  execution. 

One  manufacturer  at  least  has  learned  of  a  further 
development  in  display  and  is  about  ready  to  apply 
basic  rules  to  such  a  refinement  in  retail  selling.  I 
predict  that  in  a  year  or  two  more  “Mass  Display” 
will  be  supplanted  largely  in  retail  stores  by  “Knocked 
Out  Shelf  Display.”  Let’s  examine  the  procedure  in 
this  later  type  of  display  and  see  what  it  offers  in 
advantages  over  mass  display.  First  we’ll  define  this 
newer  type  of  stock  arrangement.  Briefly,  you  go 
along  the  shelves  in  a  retail  store  and  if  the  cash  regis¬ 
ter,  or  check  out  counter,  is  placed  correctly  in  the 
store,  in  relation  to  stock  and  store  traffic,  you  take 
out  a  center  section  or  two  of  shelves.  If  a  section 
has  shelves  spaced  about  eighteen  inches  apart  you 
remove  one  at  least,  and  have  in  that  section  a  space 
three  feet  wide  for  the  larger  display  of  goods.  If  the 
background  of  the  shelves  happens  to  be  a  green  we’ll 
say,  white  crepe  paper  is  placed  over  the  background 
and  displays  of  merchandise  placed  on  the  shelves  in 
this  enlarged  section.  The  regularity  of  shelf  arrange¬ 
ment  of  stock  is  broken,  the  enlarged  display  section 


appeals  at  once  to  the  eye  and  pocket  book  of  the  house¬ 
wife.  This  in  short  is  “Knocked  Out  Shelf  Display.” 
You  may  elaborate  on  the  idea  all  you  wish,  you  may 
repeat  the  procedure  all  over  a  retail  store  and  the 
effect  is  intensified.  More  goods  of  a  certain  brand 
are  displayed,  the  impression  given  that  the  dealer  has 
a  large  stock  of  the  merchandise  shown.  It  must  there¬ 
fore  follow  in  the  minds  of  the  shopper  that  the  goods 
in  question  must  be  good  value  and  liked  my  many. 
Knocked-out  shelf  displays  are  effective. 

To  our  inquiring  reader  I  would  recommend  that  he 
have  his  representatives  do  research  work  along  these 
lines.  Let  them  arrange  with  friendly  dealers  for  the 
building  of  such  displays  as  I  have  described.  Take 
snap  shots  of  the  shelving  before  and  after  the  dis¬ 
plays  are  made.  Place  them  properly  about  the  store, 
price  goods  fairly  but  not  at  too  low  a  price  and  note 
store  movement  over  a  period.  They  will  learn  that 
goods  displayed  as  suggested  will  move  more  rapidly 
and  at  better  prices  than  will  be  the  case  if  they  are 
left  on  the  shelves  in  usual  amounts.  Compared  to 
mass  display  on  floors,  knocked  out  shelf  displays  sell 
as  many  goods  as  a  rule  and  in  the  smaller  stores  avail¬ 
able  floor  space  is  generally  at  a  premium. 

The  idea  is  new  enough  so  that  dealers  will  welcome 
the  suggestion  and  credit  those  making  it  with  having 
the  storekeepers  best  interests  at  heart.  Make  warmer 
friends  for  your  line  and  your  company  and  your  sales 
will  increase.  Irrespective  of  probable  packs,  the  state 
of  the  Nation  and  so  on,  merchandising  authorities  are 
agreed  that  competition  in  1936  is  apt  to  be  more  inten¬ 
sified  than  if  has  been  for  several  years.  If  you  have 
a  pack  of  canned  cherries  to  dispose  of  and  no  ideas 
as  to  how  this  can  best  and  most  profitably  be  done, 
you’ll  probably  sell  them  to  some  volume  buyer  at  a 
price  he  feels  will  be  apt  to  move  them  promptly  and 
at  a  profit  to  himself,  never  mind  whether  or  not  you 
get  your  packing  costs  out  of  them.  If  you  have  a 
pack  of  canned  cherries  and  several  merchandising 
ideas  in  connection  with  them  which  can  be  used  by 
distributors  in  moving  them  at  a  fair  price  to  the 
housewives  of  the  country  you  are  in  a  much  stronger 
position,  you  at  once  lift  your  stock  above  the  level  of 
ordinary  competition.  That’s  where  you  want  it  to  be. 

Do  not  forget  the  old  angles  of  good  and  proper  mer¬ 
chandising.  Employ  them  to  every  possible  advantage. 
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HAMACHEK  VINER  POWER  UNITS 


Write  for  descriptive 
circular  and 
full  Particulars 


Steady  Speed 

For  the  maximum  efficiency  of  any  viner,  steady,  continu* 
ous,  controlled  speed  is  essential.  If  variations  in  the  load 
speed  up  or  slow  down  the  viner,  or  if  the  driving  speed  can¬ 
not  be  promptly  regulated  to  suit  the  varying  conditions  of  the 
crop,  large  and  important  losses  to  the  canner  and  grower  re¬ 
sult  from  the  quantity  of  peas  passing  from  the  viner  unhulled, 
or  broken  during  the  hulling  process.  A  large  flyball  gover¬ 
nor  with  rugged  parts,  self  oiling,  and  instantly  responsive, 
holds  the  speed  of  Hamachek-Waukesha  power  units  so  closely 
that  the  apron  roller  will  not  vary  one  r.p.m.  from  no  load  to 
full  load. 

This  excellent  power  unit  for  driving  viners  can  be 
secured  at  low  cost. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  COMPANY 


KEWAUNEE 


WISCONSIN 
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If  you  wish  to,  concentrate  your  sales  and  merchandis¬ 
ing  efforts  in  1936  on  a  program  of  helpfulness  to  retail 
dealers  as  may  be  expressed  by  advice  in  full  regarding 
various  forms  of  display  which  have  been  employed 
profitably  in  the  past  by  representative  retailers.  In 
this  category  you  will  include  the  earlier  forms  of 
counter,  window  and  floor  display,  mass  display  and 
lastly,  dwell  particularly  on  the  newest  type  of  display, 
that  one  which  allows  the  dealer  to  employ  otherwise 
his  floor  space  and  at  the  same  time  make  outstanding 
displays  of  merchandise  to  be  featured. 

The  whole  matter  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  war¬ 
rant  your  calling  your  sales  force  together  and  prob¬ 
ably  including  several  of  your  leading  brokers  as  well. 
Prior  to  the  conference,  conduct  your  preliminary  sales 
in  connection  with  the  plans  you  have  developed  for 
furthering  sales  of  your  product  by  means  of  urging 
your  retail  dealers  to  make  better,  more  sales  compell¬ 
ing  displays.  Analyze  your  sales,  determine  the  rate 
of  increased  sale  over  a  given  period  because  of  these 
sales  and  spread  this  information  before  those  present. 
Support  your  figures  with  photographs  and  all  detail 
possible.  Point  out  that  in  any  day  and  age  the  con¬ 
crete.  application  of  The  Golden  Rule  always  works, 
show  your  men  you  are  placing  in  their  hands  informa¬ 
tion  which  if  transmitted  to  the  trade  and  properly 
used  by  them  will  bring  about  increased  sales  and 
profits  for  all  concerned.  All  will  agree  your  campaign 
is  unselfish,  that  the  dealer  using  it  will  increase  sales 
of  many  other  products  as  well  as  those  of  your  labels. 
After  your  sales  meeting,  condense  the  information  you 
have,  your  suggestions  and  all  material  for  the  cam¬ 
paign  in  a  booklet  or  broadside  to  be  used  as  the  back¬ 
bone  of  your  selling  plans. 

It’s  going  to  cost  you  some  money,  possibly  a  little 
more  than  you  would  spend  ordinarily  in  various  sug¬ 
gested  minor  sales  sugge.stions  but  if  you  will  use  the 
ideas  suggested  logically,  if  you  will  sell  your  force 
on  the  idea,  if  your  brokers  can  be  engaged  in  a  friend¬ 
ly  contest  to  determine  which  among  them  can  get  the 
most  out  of  the  program  you  will  be  well  satisfied  with 
the  progress  you  will  make  in  further  interesting  deal¬ 
ers  in  pushing  your  goods.  Best  of  all,  you  do  not  need 
to  be  always  conscious  of  the  fact  that  maybe  after  all 
business  is  not  so  good  and  that  in  order  to  move  goods 
you  must  do  so  at  bargain  prices.  It’s  easy  enough  to 
meet  and  at  times  undersell  competition  but  when  do¬ 
ing  so  you  are  not  doing  anything  constructive  toward 
building  increased  goodwill  and  further  stabilizing 
prices  at  a  profitable  level. 

Yes,  it’s  a  wise  canner  who  develops  a  constructive 
sales  plan  for  1936  and  carries  it  to  a  logical,  successful 
conclusion.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  this  need  not  be 
elaborate  or  expensive  but  any  plan,  if  constructive, 
carried  through  and  backed  by  the  force  of  all  con¬ 
cerned  is  better  than  the  age  old  canners  policy  of  get¬ 
ting  the  business,  no  matter  what  the  price.  Price 
stabilization  can  only  come  through  those  canners  who 
support  sales  with  constructive  sales  and  merchandis¬ 
ing  plans. 


PRODUCTION  STUDIES 

Applied  Wisdom  and  Experience  From  the  Industry's 
Leading  Authorities 


INDEX  OF  APPEARANCE 


In  Issue  of: 

FEBRUARY  17 — ^“Studies  on  Maturity  and  Canning  Quality  of 
Green  Peas”  by  C.  A.  Greenleaf,  Research  Lab¬ 
oratory,  N.  C.  A. 

FEBRUARY  24 — “Hybrid  Sweet  Corn”  by  Glen  Smith,  U.  S.  D.  A. 
and  Purdue  Experiment  Station. 

MARCH  2 — ^“Tomato  Varieties  and  Fertilizers”  by  C.  B. 

Sayre,  New  York  State  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station. 

MARCH  9 — “Experiments  with  Derris  as  a  Control  for  the 

Pea  Aphid”  by  J.  E,  Dudley  and  Associates. 

MARCH  16 — “Cherry  Leaf  Spot  Control”  by  G.  W.  Keitt,  Col¬ 

lege  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

MARCH  23 — “Disease-Free  and  Disease-Resistant  Beans”  by 

J.  C.  Walker,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

MARCH  30 — “Cost  Accounting”  by  Carlos  Campbell,  Director 

Division  of  Statistics,  N.  C.  A. 

APRIL  6 — ^“Improvement  in  Picking  Methods”  (Tomatoes) 

by  George  Roush,  Frankfort,  Ind. 

APRIL  13 — ^“Progress  in  Cherry  Juice  Experiments”  by 

W.  McK.  Martin,  Research  Department,  Ameri¬ 
can  Can  Company. 

APRIL  20 — “Competition  Between  Truck  Crop  Beans  and 

Canned  Beans”  by  F.  W.  Geise,  Research  Depart¬ 
ment,  American  Can  Company. 

APRIL  27 — “Relative  Merits  of  Different  Methods  of  Pro¬ 

ducing  a  Vacuum  in  Canned  Meats”  by  L.  G. 
Weiner,  Research  Laboratory,  American  Can 
Company. 

MAY  4 — “A  New  Blanching  Procedure”  (Peas)  by  E.  F. 

Kohman,  Research  Laboratory,  N.  C.  A. 

MAY  11 — ^“Enamel-lined  Cans  for  Use  in  Canning  Meats” 

by  G.  V.  Hallman,  Research  Department,  Conti- 
tinental  Can  Company. 

MAY  18 — “Grading  of  Cabbage”  (Kraut)  by  M.  W.  Baker, 

Associate  Marketing  Specialist,  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics. 

MAY  25 — “Color  of  Canned  Beets”  by  B.  W.  Blair,  Research 

Department,  American  Can  Company. 

JUNE  1 — “Sorting  and  Trimming”  (Tomatoes)  by  Wm.  H. 

Harrison,  Research  Department,  Continental  Can 
Company. 

JUNE  8 — “Bacterial  Control  in  Tomato  Juice  Canning”  by 

E.  J.  Cameron,  Research  Laboratory,  N.  C.  A. 

JUNE  15 — “Control  of  Spoilage  in  the  Canning  of  Pumpkin 

and  Squash”  by  E.  J.  Cameron,  Research  Labora¬ 
tory,  N.  C.  A. 

JUNE  22 — “Cost  Accounting  for  the  Kraut  Industry”  by 

George  V.  Rountree. 

JUNE  29 — “Meat  Studies  at  National  Canners  Laboratories” 

by  E.  J.  Cameron,  Research  Laboratory,  N.  C.  A. 
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we  can  help  you 


SAVE 


money  this  year! 


Langsenkamp  Equipment— a  complete  line  for  manu¬ 
facturers  of  tomato  products— represents  profit  increas¬ 
ing  installations.  Langsenkamp  Equipment  saves  by 
lessening  payroll;  saves  by  increasing  production; 
saves  by  making  a  higher  quality.  These  statements 
are  amply  demonstrated  by  production  records  in 
hundreds  of  canning  plants. 


If  you  are  thinking  of 
juice  extractors  for  the 
senkamp's  pioposition. 


The  LangsenkampLine 
also  includes  Pulp 
Fillers,  Steam  Jacketed 
Kettles,  Juice  heating 
Units,  Circulating  Reheaters  for  puree  and  cat- 
up,  Slush  Pumps,  Strainers  and  miscellaneous 
items  as  well  as  the  famous  KOOK-MORE 
KOILS  and  cooking  tanks  in  stainless  steel. 
Red  Heart  Gulf  cypress  and  glass  lined. 


adding  pulpers,  finishers, 
coming  season,  get  Lang- 
The  Indiana  Line  is  out¬ 
standing  for  its  higher 
production  capacity,  its 
finer  product,  its  lower 
labor  cost,  its  long  life  and 
negligable  upkeep  and 
lower  horse  -  power  re¬ 
quirements. 


Let  us  quote  on  your  requirements 
Ask  for  Catalog. 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO. 

INDIANAPOLIS  ..  »  »  INDIANA 


ACCURATE  GRADES 

Sift  Out  the  Money  Peas ! 

using  the  extra  large  sieving  surface 
of  the 

HYDRO -GEARED  GRADER 

All  except  the  largest  size  peas  pass  through 
the  perforations  within  feet  of  the  feed 
end  of  each  sieve  leaving  7^  feet  for  accurate 
grading.  Entering  the  next  sieve  each  size  is 
given  its  full  10  feet  of  sieving  producing  the 
most  accurate  grading  possible. 

Ask  for  further  details 

THE  SINCLAIR  -  SCOTT  CO. 

“TAe  Original  Grader  House*"* 
BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


TOMATO  SEED 

Certified  MARGLOBE 
Certified  RUTGERS 
BROWN’S  SPECIAL 
TRI-STATE  BALTIMORE 

Proven  varieties  for  canning,  germination  tested  and  approved  hy  the 
seed  laboratories  of  the  University  of  Maryland.  Grown  and  saved 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Tri -State  Packers  Association,  Inc. 

Write  for  prices.  {Special  discount  to  members.) 


TRI-STATE  PACKERS  ASSOCIATION,  Inc. 

EASTON,  MARYLAND 
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'GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


FRANK  T.  DEASY,  Superior  Court  Judge  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  has  ruled  it  illegal  to  sell  foods  in  California 
below  cost,  under  the  California  NRA  or  fair  trade  act. 
He  held  the  fair  trade  act  legal  under  the  police  power 
of  the  State  for  the  benefit  of  public  morals. 

*  *  « 

0.  L.  TEAGARDEN  and  George  S.  Wenger,  prominent 
Ohio  canners,  have  acquired  the  plant  and  property  of 
Bellevue  Kraut  and  Pickling  Company,  Sandusky, 
Ohio,  and  will  operate  it  as  the  Lake  Erie  Canning 
Company,  packing  tomatoes,  tomato  juice,  puree  and 
kraut.  The  plant  will  have  an  annual  capacity  of 
80,000  cases.  Mr.  Teagarden  is  President  of  the  J. 
Weller  Company,  Oak  Harbor,  Ohio.  Mr.  Wenger  is 
resigning  his  position  as  Secretary  of  the  Gypsum 
Canning  Company,  Port  Clinton,  Ohio,  to  devote  his 
entire  time  to  the  management  of  the  new  company. 

*  *  * 

BAYSIDE  FISH  FLOUR  COMPANY  of  California  has  lost 
in  the  Supreme  Court  its  suit  to  enjoin  California 
officials  from  enforcing  provisions  of  the  State  law 
limiting  the  amount  of  sardines  which  may  be  used 
in  canning  and  processing  plants.  The  company  manu¬ 
factures  a  fish  flour  from  sardines  claimed  to  have 
been  caught  by  Washington  and  Oregon  fishermen  out¬ 
side  the  three-mile  limit.  It  challenged  the  State  law’s 
constitutionality  as  an  interference  with  interstate 
commerce.  By  its  license,  it  was  permitted  to  use 
11,000  tons  of  sardines  annually,  but  exceeded  this 
amount,  it  was  claimed. 

*  *  * 

KENNEWICK  (Washington)  Canning  Company,  Inc., 
expects  a  considerable  increase  in  its  asparagus  pack 
from  first  yields  of  the  numerous  new  asparagus  beds 
in  that  section. 

*  *  * 

THE  HOVDEN  FOOD  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION  has  made 
arrangements  for  increasing  the  capacity  of  its  sardine 
cannery  at  Moss  Landing,  California. 

*  *  * 

THE  STANDARDS  COMMITTEE  of  the  Canners  League 
of  California  has  been  considering  a  name  for  the  new 
juice  can,  the  dimensions  of  which  are  2-11/16x4-14/16 
(211x414) .  The  name  “211  Cylinder”  has  finally  been 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Canners 
League  and  by  the  Pineapple  producers  Cooperative 
Association,  and  they  recommend,  in  the  future,  its 
use  in  referring  to  this  particular  can. 

*  *  * 

HICKMOTT  CANNING  COMPANY  has  been  incorporated 
at  Antioch,  California,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $150,000 
by  C.  W.  Parris  and  Russell  Bergmann,  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  and  E.  M.  Darrimon,  of  Oakland.  The  original 
Hickmott  interests  were  pioneers  in  the  canning  of 
asparagus. 


HERSHEL  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  PRODUCTS  has  arranged 
to  erect  an  addition  to  its  cannery  at  Race  and  Moore- 
park  Streets,  San  Jose,  California. 

*  *  4> 

FRANK  c.  GOULD,  President  of  the  Silver  Lane  Pickle 
Company,  East  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  a  prom¬ 
inent  figure  in  the  pickling  industry,  died  on  February 
25th. 

*  *  * 

Correction  : 

THE  STATEMENT  which  appeared  in  the  March  2nd 
issue  of  The  Canning  Trade,  under  “Grams  of  In¬ 
terest”  claiming  American  Can  Company  to  be  one  of 
the  principal  creditors  of  the  Garden  City  Canning 
Company,  San  Jose,  California,  in  its  petition  for 
bankruptcy,  is  entirely  erroneous  for  the  American 
Can  Company  has  not,  at  any  time,  sold  them  any  of 
their  merchandise.  The  report  was  received  from  a 
source  that  has  always  proven  to  be  reliable  and  The 
Canning  Trade  regrets  that  in  this  instance  a  mistake 
was  made. 

jit  ja 

AN  ASTONISHING  DECISION 

Editorial  in  the  Modem  Merchant  and  Grocery  World 

ONE  of  the  most  startling  decisions  ever  handed 
down  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  now 
that  we  have  had  time  to  study  its  implications, 
was  the  decision  in  the  New  York  milk  case. 

The  core  of  the  decision  was  that  advertised  brands 
of  milk  must  be  sold  at  a  cent  a  quart  higher  than 
unadvertised  brands. 

Without  discussing  the  reason  for  this  most  remark¬ 
able  ruling,  and  without  going  into  the  background, 
the  stark  fact  is  enough  to  take  all  our  time  for  awhile, 
viz  that  an  advertised  brand  of  milk,  solely  because  it 
is  advertised,  must  give  unadvertised  brands  an  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  cent  a  quart. 

From  the  advertisers’  standpoint  that  is  pretty 
devastating.  By  his  advertising  he  builds  a  very  valu¬ 
able  advantage  over  his  non-advertising  competitors. 
Side  by  side,  and  all  else  being  equal,  the  advertised 
brand  will  nearly  always  sell  in  preference  to  the  non- 
advertised.  But  price  the  advertised  brand  one  cent 
higher  than  the  non-advertised,  and  the  preference 
which  the  consumer  would  otherwise  give  to  it  will  be 
very  decidedly  reduced. 

It  is  a  revolutionary  decision  and  is  giving  adver¬ 
tisers  a  bad  hour.  Of  course  its  effect  will  be  confined 
to  products  which  are  charged  with  some  degree  of 
public  interest.  It  wouldn’t  apply  to  clothes,  or  prunes, 
or  coffee. 
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AVARS  IMPROVED  UNIVERSAL  TOMATO  FILLER 


also  For  Cut  Strins  Beans 

Built  in  two  sizes- -Seven  Pocket  and  Five  Pocket 


JUICE 

DRAIN 


JUICE 

ADJUSTMENT 


%  For  filling  Whole  Tomatoes. 

%  Measures  each  can  full  alike  with¬ 
out  crushing. 

%  Measured  amount  of  juice  deliver¬ 
ed  in  empty  can. 

0  Shaker  Fruit  adjusting  plate. 

%  Compression  adjustment. 

0  Can  adjust  to  any  weight  desired, 
Prices  on  request. 


AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

SALEM,  NEW  JERSEY 


THIS  IS  LANDRETHS’  SWEET  CORN  STALKING 


I’m  going  to  stalk  right  in  without  knocking. 
What’s  more,  I’m  coming  right  to  the  point: 

I  want  to  go  to  work  for  you. 

Qualifications?  All  of  them!  First,  I’m  de¬ 
pendable.  Don’t  take  my  word  for  it— ask 
the  canners  who  have  "canned”  me.  There 
are  scores  of  them. 

Second,  I’m  not  an  advocate  of  birth  control. 
Ever  see  my  offspring?  (I  don’t  blush  easily.) 
My  seeds  produce  husky  youngsters,  true  to 
family  type.  No  ugly  ducklings. 

Popular?  Why  I’m  taken  out  for  dinner 
every  night  1 

Out  of  cans,  I  mean.  Canners  all  over  the 
country  know  that  my  sweet,  meaty  kernels 
are  profitable  to  them.  Bigger,  more  depend¬ 
able  packs. 

Do  I  get  the  job? 


There  are  28  memhera  in  our 
corn  family.  Your  favorite  va¬ 
riety  is  bound  to  be  among  us 
(from  the  oldest  standby  to  the 
newest  Inbred  Hybridh~with  a 
seed  that  is  hardy  and  true  to 
type.  We’re  all  listed  in  the 
Landreth  Canner’s  Guide. 
Send  for  our  recommendations. 


Oldest 


Seed 


Ho 


D 


LANDRETH  SEED 


CO 


merica 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  CO 

BRISTOL  PA 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 

FOR  SALE — 1  No.  4  Reeves  Variable  Pulley;  2 
Peerless  Cutters  and  Huskers ;  Ayars  Pea  Filler ;  No.  2 
Continuous  Cooker;  Complete  Pea  Line.  Address  Box 
A-2101  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — 400  No.  10  Anderson-Barngrover  Con¬ 
tinuous  Cooker  and  Cooler;  500  No.  10  Anderson- 
Barngrover  Continuous  Cooker  and  Cooler ;  358  gallon 
Hot  Water  No.  10  Exhauster;  No.  10  Apple  Filler. 
All  in  the  best  of  condition  and  at  attractive  prices  for 
quick  sale.  The  C.  H.  Musselman  Co.,  Biglerville,  Pa. 

WE  ARE  manufacturers  of  canning  machinery  and 
also  specialize  in  buying  and  selling  used  and  rebuilt 
canning  machinery.  Write  us  in  reference  to  what 
you  desire  to  buy  or  sell.  Catalogs  for  the  asking, 
A,  K,  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Lombard  and  Concord  Sts., 
Baltimore,  Md. 


MACHINERY  FOR  SALE  —  Discontinued  plant 
Delaware-Maryland.  Can  be  inspected.  Corn  Cook¬ 
ers;  Tomato  Pulp  Finishers;  Catsup  Bottle  Washers; 
Label  and  Picking  Tables;  Pre-heater;  Onion  Peeling 
and  Grinding  Machine ;  No.  28  Victoria  Onion  Peeler ; 
Buffalo  Silent  Food  Chopper;  Can  Conveyors;  Pea 
Elevators ;  Bottle  Washers ;  Tomato  Conveyor ;  Tomato 
Elevators;  Tomato  Washers  and  Scalders;  2"  thick 
Cypress  Cook  Tanks;  Tomato  Peeling  Tables;  Hand 
Fed  Rotary  Chile  Sauce  Filler;  Catsup  Bottle  Filling 
Machine;  Hand  Catsup  Filler;  gallon  Jug  Filler; 
Cyclone  Tomato  Pulp  Machine;  2"  Copper  Coils;  14  ft. 
Skin  Conveyor;  Bottle  Conveyor;  Apple  Grater;  Cool¬ 
ing  Pan ;  Bean  Destoner ;  Pea  Conveyors ;  Onion  Grat¬ 
ers  ;  Portable  Labeler ;  Nailing  Machines ;  Casers ;  Box¬ 
ing  Machines;  Box  Stitchers;  Cork-N-Seal  Machine; 
No.  66  Label  Perforator;  Improved  Labeling  Ma¬ 
chines  ;  Can  Straightener ;  Sealers ;  Flat  Plate  Printing 
Machine.  Address  Box  A-2103  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


FOR  SALE  — 12  round  modern  Pressure  Retorts, 
inside  measurements  66  inches  deep,  32  inches  diam¬ 
eter,  all  in  good  condition;  can  have  one  or  all,  or  as 
many  as  you  want — $50.00  each.  One  Meyers  Self- 
Oiling  Bulldozer  Pump,  No,  913  M,  belt  driven,  intake 
and  discharge  IV2  inch — $65,00.  One  Deep  Well 
Cylinder  Unit,  62  feet  of  21^4  inch  galvanized  pipe  and 
succor  rod — $30.00.  Heart  of  Maine  Packing  Com¬ 
pany,  Lewiston,  Me. 


FOR  SALE — Two  Ayars  8  valve  Juice  Fillers  or 
Syrupers  equipped  for  No.  1  cans.  Address  Box 
A-2106  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE  — SEED 

FOR  SALE — Choice  Country  Gentleman  Seed,  good 
germination.  The  Stoops  Packing  Co.,  Van  Wert,  Ohio. 

WANTED  — MACHINERY 

WANTED — Corn  Exhauster,  No.  2  tin;  Conveyor 
for  corn  husks  and  driving  head;  Tuc  Corn  Husker; 
Tuc  Corn  Cutter;  Sheboygan  Washer.  Address  Box 
A-2097  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — A  small  Pea  Huller  for  hand  picked 
peas ;  also  5  to  10  tons  Wagon  or  Truck  Scales.  J.  W. 
Furman,  Northumberland,  Pa. 

WANTED — Used  Pea  Viners.  State  prices,  condi¬ 
tion  and  location  in  your  reply  to :  Box  A-2107  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


_ FOR  SALE  — FACTORIES _ 

FOR  SALE — Four-line  Canning  Plant,  South¬ 
western  Kentucky,  good  two-story  brick  building,  good 
equipment.  Plenty  of  acreage,  tomatoes,  beans,  sweet 
potatoes,  pumpkin,  turnip  greens,  mustard  greens  and 
spinach;  peaches,  apples  and  berries.  Manager  retir¬ 
ing.  Address  Box  A-2098  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — Two  line  Western  Plant  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  and  equipped  for  canning  peas,  beans,  cherries 
and  kraut;  also  for  growing  own  seed  peas.  Located 
in  irrigated  section  with  ample  acreage  available.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  A-2093  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — Cannery  located  in  Central  Delaware. 
Suitable  for  canning  of  tomatoes,  tomato  pulp  and 
apple  butter.  Address  The  Industrial  Lease  Dept., 
The  Great  A.  &  P.  Tea  Co.,  420  Lexington  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 

FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE — Corn  canning  Plant  in  fine 
corn  district.  Capacity  40,000  cans  per  day.  Equip¬ 
ment  in  good  condition.  For  further  information 
address  A.  J.  Scheurer,  Morrow,  Ohio. 

FOR  RENT— FACTORIES 

FOR  RENT — All  or  part  of  two  story  cannery  build¬ 
ing  of  40,000  square  feet.  Considerable  acreage  avail¬ 
able.  Considerable  machinery  installed.  Large  rail¬ 
road  siding.  Water  and  steam.  Delmarva  section. 
Address  Box  A-2104  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED  — FACTORIES 

WANTED — To  buy  medium  or  small  size  cannery 
for  tomatoes.  Send  details  in  first  letter.  Address 
Box  A-2109  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 
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HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Experienced  man  to  manage  small  capacity  plant 
for  jellies,  mayonnaise,  pickles,  chow-chow,  etc.  Address  Box 
B-2094  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Experienced  man  to  take  full  charge  of  Florida 
fish  meal  and  processing  plant.  Must  know  fish  meal  processing. 
Give  age,  salary  expected,  history.  Address  Box  968,  Sarasota, 
Florida. 


WANTED — A  thoroughly  experienced  man  for  operating  Bliss 
Automatic  Feed  Press.  Must  know  how  to  adjust  dies  and  keep 
them  sharp.  Unless  you  can  give  good  references  do  not  apply. 
Small  plant  in  Southern  Ohio.  Address  Box  B-2102  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Position  as  Superintendent  of  pea  canning  fac¬ 
tory.  Long  experience.  Will  furnish  best  of  references.  Would 
consider  season,  but  prefer  year  around.  Address  Box  B-2105 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


HELP  WANTED — Manager  for  Ketchup  department.  Year 
around  position.  Must  be  practical  man  and  have  formula. 
Give  experience.  Address  Box  B-2110  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Man  experienced  in  operating  and  installing  can¬ 
ning  machinery.  State  age,  experience,  reference  and  salary 
expected.  Address  Box  B-2108  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — By  Superintendent.  Can  build  and 
supervise  the  installation  of  canning  plants;  pack  a  full  line 
of  fruits,  vegetables,  beef  and  chicken,  etc.  Fine  references. 
Address  Box  B-2100  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

'  Embossed. 


THE 

Simpson  sDoeller 

CO. 

BALTIMORE.MD. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contribution  Welcome 


TRY  THIS  DISH 

Take  one  reckless  natural  born  fool;  two  or  three 
big  drinks  of  bad  liquor;  a  high-powered,  fast  motor¬ 
car. 

Soak  fool  in  liquor,  place  in  car  and  let  go.  After 
due  time,  remove  from  wreckage,  place  in  black,  satin- 
lined  box  and  garnish  with  flowers. 

FIT  TO  BE  TIED 

“Madam,  this  shoe  will  fit  like  a  glove.” 

“That’s  just  the  trouble.  It  ought  to  fit  more  like 
a  shoe.” 

MAKES  HIM  HOMESICK 

“Shut  the  door,”  yelled  the  rough  man.  “Where 
were  you  raised — in  a  barn?” 

The  man  addressed  complied,  but  the  speaker  look¬ 
ing  at  him  a  moment  later  observed  that  he  was  in 
tears.  Going  over  to  the  victim  he  apologized. 

“Oh,  come,”  he  said  soothingly,  “you  shouldn’t  take 
it  to  heart  because  I  asked  if  you  were  raised  in  a 
barn.” 

“That’s  it,  that’s  it,”  sobbed  the  other  man.  “I  was 
raised  in  a  barn  and  it  makes  me  homesick  every  time 
I  hear  an  ass  bray.” 

HOMESPUN 

Mountaineer:  “Listen,  woman,  who’s  wearin’  th’ 
pants  ’round  here,  anyhow?” 

His  Wife:  “Joe’s  wearin’  ’em  today.  Paw.  You’all 
will  have  ter  stay  in  th’  cabin.” 

GIVE  HER  A  CHANCE 

The  street-car  conductor’s  change  was  running  short. 
A  young  mother  with  her  baby  in  her  lap  handed  him 
a  half-dollar. 

Conductor:  “Is  that  the  smallest  you’ve  got?” 

Young  Mother:  “Well,  I’ve  only  been  married  a 
year !” 

Newlywed :  “My  husband  keeps  telling  me  everybody 
has  canned  beer.  How  do  I  go  about  it  to  put  up  beer?” 

Answer :  “I  can’t  tell  you  how  to  put  up  beer,  dearie, 
as  I  never  put  any  up.  I  always  (whoops!)  put  it 
down !” 

“Why  are  you  limping?” 

“Went  horseback  riding  yesterday.” 

“Did  you  fall  off?” 

“No.  I  wish  I  had.” 

“And  did  you  like  the  potato  soup  I  made?” 

“It  was  all  right ;  but  next  time  peel  the  potatoes.” 
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In 

The 

Bindery 

New! 


Th  is  fine,  new  360  page  book,  of  thoroughly  reliable 
formulae  for  everything  ^^can-able^^  »  » 

All  the  newest  methods  of 
procedure — 

All  the  newest  and  latest 
products — 

Fruits  -  Vegetables  -  Meats  -  Milk  - 
Soups  -  Preserves  -  Pickles  -  Condi¬ 
ments  -  Juices  -  Butters  -  Dry  (Soak¬ 
ed)  Packs  -  Dog  Foods  and  Specialties 
in  minute  detail,  with  Full  directions. 

There  is  not  a  food  producer,  distributor  or  dietic¬ 
ian  who  would  not  find  this  book  worth  many  times 
its  cost  and,  for  the  first  named,  indispensible  in  his 
business. 

QUESTION: 

Have  you  ever  spoiled  a  batch  of  goods  that 
cost  you  only  $10.? 

BE  SURE  you  ARE  RIGHT 
Play  Safe  -  Order  now 


“A  Complete  Course  In  Canning” 

6th  Edition 

THOROUGHLY  REVISED 


Price  $10.00  postpaid 


Published  and  Copyrighted  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

EVERY  CANNER  -  PRESERVER  -  CONDIMENT  MAKER  -  FOOD  EXPERT  and  HOME  ECONOMICS  TEACHER  -  NEEDS  IT. 


(  No  copies  on  approval.  Formulae 
j  >  are  in  the  nature  of  secrets,  and 
secrets  cannot  be  submitted  on  ap. 
proval. 


March  23, 1936 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 

Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  g^oods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  co^ected  by  these  Brokers:  JThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  §Harry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


Balto. 

Coast 


N.Y. 


2.60 

‘2.50 


t2.2B 


.80 


ASPARAGUS  (California) 

White  Colossal,  No.  2V^ .  2.55  t2.B5 

Large,  No.  ••••••;,  t2.66 

Medium,  No.  2% — . .  2.55 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2,  round  cans  2.50 

Medium,  No.  1  tall .  1.80 

Large,  No.  2 .  2.50 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq.... 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

BAKED  HEANSt 

16  . . 40  . 

No.  21/^  . 76  . 

No.  10  .  2.60  . 

REANSt 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 77%. . . 

Standard  Cut  Green.  No.  10 .  3.75  t3.50 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  10 — 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10..... . 

Red  Kidney,  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 . . . 

LIMA  BEANSt  (P.  O.  B,  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . . 

No.  10  .  6.25 

No.  2  Medium  Green .  1.16 

No.  10  .  3.85 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 85 

No.  10  .  3.65 

No.  2  Fresh  White......................^ . 70 

No.  10  . 3.35  i’3.75 

Soak^,  No.  2 . . . 62% . 

BEETS* 

Baby,  No.  2,  6  count. . 75  „.. — 

6  or  over  . 85  ........ 

No.  2%,  8  count. . 95  - - 

7/10  count  . . . .  1-10  -“•••• 

Standard  (3ut,  No.  2 . 65  . . 

No.  2%  . -80  - - 

Extra  Standard,  Cut,  No.  2 . 90  ........ 

No.  2%  .  1.10  - 

No.  10  . 3.25  - 

Standard,  Slic^,  No.  2 . -  .75  ........ 

Extra  Standard,  Sliced,  No.  2 . 95 

No.  10  . 4.00  - 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  No.  10 . .  .~.... 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . 65 


.75  . . 

3.75  *8.75 


1.50 


t.72% 


Diced,  No.  10 . 

No.  2  Peas  and  Carrots.. 


3.20 

.90 


.92%.... 

■l.'02%Z 

.90  >.. 
.85  .... 

■"!72%r' 


.65 

3.25 


_  *1.50 

ZZ  *T86 


.65  _ 

"■!72%T.W 

.65  *.70 

4.26 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard.  No.  2% . .  . . . 

No.  3 . 

No.  10  .  2.75  *2.75 

SAUER  KRAUT* 


Standard.  No.  2. 

No.  2%  . 

No.  8  _ 

No.  10  . 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . . 

California 

Standard,  No.  2% .  1.20 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.90 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

Standard  Green  Com,  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . . . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

SWEET  POTATOES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 
Standard  No.  2 . 65 


.70  .70 

^60  Teo 


.80 


3.60  *8.60 
(f.o.b.  Coast) 
1.20 
3.90 


CORN* 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

Fancy,  No.  10..„»....~...~..~...... 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2.^.............^. 

Extra  Standard.  No.  2 . . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 67%  *.67% 

No.  10  . 2.50  . 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  2,  Tall . . . 

No.  2%  . 70  - 

No.  10  .  2.50  . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 65 

No.  10  .  3.25 

Fancy,  No.  2............~~....~......_»»~~_~~  .80 

No.  10  . 4.25 

OKRA  AND  TOBLATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . . . . . . 

No.  10  . «».... 


No.  3  . 

No.  10  . . . 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . . 

No.  2  . . . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . . . 41%, 

No.  2  . 65 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 65 

No.  2%  .  1.00 

F.  O.  B.  Factory .  1.00 

No.  3  .  1.10 

F.  O.  B.  Factory .  1.00 

No.  10  .  2.90 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 

TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1  Whole  Stock . 42%, 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock . .  3.25 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 40 

No.  10  Trimmings .  3.00 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . 40 

No.  10  .  3.00 

TURNIP  GREENS* 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  _ 8.75 


.65 

.65 

1.00 

1.00 

i.’oo 

2.90 

2.90 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES  (F.  O.  a  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . ...... 

Michigan,  No.  10......„ .  ........  ...... 

New  York,  No.  10..„ . . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water..............  2.90  *3.00 

Pa.,  No.  8 . .  . . 

Pa.,  No.  10  solid  pack... .  3.10  .... — 

APRICOTS  (California) 

Choice.  No.  2% .  1.65  *1.65 

Fancy.  No.  2% . 2.00  *2.00 

BLACKBERRIES 

Standard,  No.  2 . . 

No.  8 _ _ _ 

No.  10  water . . 

No.  2,  Preserved...........— 

No.  2,  in  Syrup..................... . 

BLUEBERRIES 
Maine,  No.  2..— 


PEAS* 

No.  1  Petit  Pois . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  88 . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  48— ........... 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s... . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . — „, 

No.  1  Early  June,  8s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . — 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  8s............ 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  3.75 

No.  2  Ungraded . 62%  .62% 


CHERRIES 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No. 

White  Syrup,  No.  2— ..— 
Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2.... 
N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted,  No. 
California  Standard,  2%.. 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

GRAPE  FRUIT  JUICE  (Florida) 

8  oz .  .  *.62% 

No.  1  _ _ _  *.62% 

No.  300  . —  *.76 

No.  2  _ — _ _ _ *.90 

No.  6  . . . *2.76 

PEARS  (California  Prices)  Coast 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup....  1.05  — .... 
Standards,  Keifer  No.  2%,  in  syrup  1.85  — 

No.  10  . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%.. 

Fancy  . . . 

Choice  . . 

Standard,  No.  10......— 

PEACHES 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.C. 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  1.30  1.30 

Fancy,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  1.60  *1.60 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails . — 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  « . ,  — ....  — .... 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  8............—— —  ....... 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack .  3.76  3.76 

PINEAPPLE  Coast 


1.60  *1.45 

_  *1.90 

1.86  *1.65 

6.60  *5.00 

Coast 
1.25  1.26 


.95 

2.76 

.50 

.60 

.96 

*2.90 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2% . 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2— — 
Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2 . 

1.80 

1.70 

‘l.*46 

1.80 

*1.70 

*1.60 

*1.46 

.75 

.75 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 . 

6.76 

6.76 

1.26 

3.25 

3.25 

RASPBERRIES 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . . 

Red,  Water.  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . .  6.00 

Red,  Symp,  No.  2............... . .  —  — .... 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . —....—  ........  — 

STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  1............................—..—  .  ....... 

Preserved,  No.  2 _ ...... _ _ _ ....—  — ....  .... _ 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 _ — —  — 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2— 

Standard,  Water,  No.  10— _ _ _ 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fancy,  No.  2% . . . ... 2.66  *2.86 

No.  lOs  . .  7.76  *8.00 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE 

16  oz..  Factory . J..— . 

No.  2,  17-oz.  cans.  Factory—... 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans.  Factory—.. _ ... 

LOBSTER 

Flats,  I'lb.  cases,  1  dos.— ..— ... 
%-lb.  cases,  1  dos...„„— . 
%-lb.  cases,  1  dos.— 

OYSTERS 

Standard,  4  oz . . 

5  oz . 

8  oz . . . . . 

10  oz . . 

Selects,  6  oz..~............~. 

SALMON§ 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  !......„ 

Flat.  No.  % - 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1....— »«— . 

Flat,  No.  1 . . 


-  *64M) 

-  *8.26 

- *1.96 

.96  .95 

1.00  1.00 

1.90  1.90 

2.00  2.00 

Coast 

2.86  *2.86 

Zm  *T.76 
2.08 _ 


GOOSEBERRIES 
Standard  No.  2..............„..— .  — .... 

No.  10  _  _  _ 

GRAPE  FRUIT 

8  oz . . . . 

No.  2  . . .  1.10  *1.16 

No.  5  _ _ _  _  _ 


. 

Pmlr  Tall  No.  1 . 

1.10 

*1.05 

6.00 

. 

Plnlc  Flat,  No  % . .  .. 

.RR 

_ 

8.08 

_ _ 

Flat,  No,  y.  . 

1.86 

Chums,  Tall,  No. 

1.00 

*.96 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . . . — ... 

*1.66 

7.nft 

*7.00 

SHRIMPS 

Dry,  No.  1 . 

1.20 

1.20 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large . 

1.30 

1.80 

1.10 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  per  case  6 

. . 

iiiiiin 

8.26 

*8.26 

. 

. 

8.60 

*8.60 

6.00 

*2.26 

8.M 

*8!m 

2.40 

*2.40 

^  Mustard,  keyless... . . . 

2.86 

*2.90 

2.60 

*2.60 

California  Oval,  No.  1  48*s . 

2.95 

01 

TUNA  FISH§  (California),  per  case 

Coast 

Yellow,  %8,  Fancy- 

Yellow,  %s.  Fancy . 

Yellow,  Is  . 

Light  Meat,  %s . 

Light  Meat,  %s . 

Light  Meat,  Is . . 
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CLARKSBURG, 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 

PHELPSGANCO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

,  TIN  CANS 

ykCAPACITY600  MIIUON  CANS  PER  YEAR 

AMP-Sliw  main  office 

^_.^S|,BALTIM  OR^  M  D. 


DEPENDABLE  SEEDS 


FOR  THE 


Cucumber,  Beet  and  Tomato  Seeds 


CANNING  AND  PICKLING  TRADE 


Peas,  Beans,  Corn,  Cabbage, 


We  are  leading  growers  of  Tomato  Seeds,  producing  them 
under  our  own  supervision  and  under  the  direction  of  expert 
tomato  growers,  growing  the  tomatoes  for  seed  purposes  only. 
No  better,  true  to  type  stocks  are  obtainable  anywhere,  re¬ 
gardless  of  price.  Seed  put  up  in  quantities  to  suit  the  buyer. 


Correspondence  invited,  ask  fo*  our  Tomato 
circulars  and  prices. 


F.  H.  WOODRUFF  &  SONS 


A  specialty  of  ouis. 


No  bettet  Canning  Tomato  ever  produced 


Toledo,  Ohio 


Atlanta,  Ga. 


MASTER  MARGLOBE  TOMATO 


Growers  of  High  Class  Seeds 

Milford,  Connecticut 


March  23, 1936 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

You  Have  a  Duty  to  Perform  Before  All  Else — Floods  Call  for 

Canned  Foods — Market  Righting  Itself  and  Confidence 
Returning. 

AN  APPEAL  —  In  face  of  what  is  possibly  the 
/A  worst  calamity  that  has  ever  befallen  our  coun- 
/  \  try,  market  considerations  may  well  be  set 

aside,  and  all  attention  given  to  relief.  No  need  to 
rehash  the  terrific  flood  conditions  gripping  a  third 
of  the  most  populous  section  of  our  country ;  the  daily 
papers  and  radio  have  done  that  for  you.  Canned  foods 
are  peculiarly  adapted  to  such  relief,  and  we  urge 
every  canner  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  Red 
Cross,  by  generous  and  prompt  contributions  of  goods 
and  of  any  other  assistance  within  their  power.  Can¬ 
ned  foods  of  every  kind  will  be  most  welcome,  and 
every  can  will  be  assured  a  hearty  welcome,  and  call 
forth  the  blessings  of  the  cold  and  hungry  sufferers 
who  receive  them.  In  particular  we  would  like  to  beg 
for  immediate  shipments  of  canned  milk,  tomato  juice 
and  baby  foods,  having  in  mind  the  plight  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  of  nursing  mothers. 

Think:  if  the  great  City  of  Pittsburgh  were  sur¬ 
rounded  and  besieged  by  an  enemy,  who  had  cut  off 
all  communication,  all  food  supplies,  shut  down  light 
and  power  plants  and  the  means  to  keep  warm  in  this 
freezing  weather,  your  impulse  would  be  to  grab  a 
gun  and  rush  to  its  relief.  That  enemy  might  be  met 
and  defeated,  and  the  siege  raised.  Exactly  that  has 
happened  to  Pittsburgh,  and  to  thousands  of  smaller 
cities  and  towns  in  all  that  great  quarter  of  the  coun¬ 
try  embracing  New  England,  over  into  New  York  State 
and  down  through  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Maryland  and 
West  Virginia,  and  in  numerous  other  localities,  but 
by  an  enemy  against  which  human  efforts  are  in  vain. 
Since  early  this  week  the  great  railroad  systems  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  the  Pennsylvania  have  been 
paralyzed,  the  floods  cutting  directly  across  their  road¬ 
ways  from  this  Atlantic  Coast  district  to  the  West; 
and  the  roads  coming  in  from  the  West  have  been 
similarly  shut  out  of  Pittsburgh  and  other  communi¬ 
ties,  and  have  been  unable  to  bring  in  the  foods  and 
supplies  on  which  this  section  is  totally  dependent. 
Highways  have  been  closed  and  motor  transportation 
paralyzed.  Stocks  of  foods  and  clothing  and  other 
necessaries  have  undoubtedly  been  ruined  by  the  floods 
in  cities  and  towns,  and  millions  of  our  fellow  human 
beings  are  suffering.  Fortunately  the  death  toll  has 
not  been  as  high  as  the  extent  of  the  calamity  would 
seem  to  have  warranted ;  but  the  suffering  is  there,  and 
to  a  greater  extent  in  the  cities  and  steel-towns  than 


in  rural  communities,  because  they  produce  no  foods 
or  supplies. 

Forget  the  marketing  of  canned  foods,  for  the  time, 
and  bestir  yourself  to  learn  the  actual  conditions  in 
your  immediate  neighborhood,  and  then  stretch  out  to 
further  points,  and  lend  your  aid  to  the  limit  of  your 
ability.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  floods  will  have 
largely  subsided  by  the  time  you  read  this,  but  the 
want  and  suffering  will  still  be  there.  We  know  the 
industry  will  respond  generously  as  it  has  always  done 
in  such  emergencies.  Do  it  for  the  love  of  God  and 
of  your  neighbor,  and  you  will  be  repaid  abundantly. 

The  easiest  and  most  orderly  way  to  do  this  is  to 
get  in  touch  with  your  local  Red  Cross  unit,  and  they 
will  tell  you  what  to  do  or  how  to  proceed.  Be  gener¬ 
ous  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cases  of  canned  foods 
are  needed. 

THE  MARKET — Corn  and  peas  are  cleaning  up  in 
this  section,  and  while  prices  have  not  materially 
changed,  they  are  firmer,  and  more  confidence  is  being 
shown  by  holders.  Spinach  is  said  by  those  who  ought 
to  know  to  be  entirely  cleaned  up  here  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  one  lot  which  is  being  hawked  about  at  very 
low  prices,  considering  the  new  prices  named  on  the 
Coast,  but  at  very  high  prices  considering  its  quality. 
It  is  looking  for  some  unwary  buyer.  It  is  what  we 
have  always  termed  “an  experience  pack.”  It  was 
packed  last  spring  from  quite  good  stock,  but  the  most 
charitable  thing  to  say  about  it  is  that  they  forgot  to 
take  the  sand  out.  It  was  the  canner’s  first  attempt 
at  spinach.  We  understand  that  it  has  been  rejected 
by  buyers  generally,  but  now  it  is  being  offered,  merely 
as  “spinach”  at  82^^c  for  2’s  and  $1.00  for  2^4 ’s,  and 
these  prices  will  undoubtedly  be  used  as  a  club  to  beat 
down  any  possible  holder  of  good  spinach.  We  will 
have  more  to  say,  next  week,  editorially  upon  this,  and 
similar  offers  of  off-grade  goods  without  any  intima¬ 
tion  of  their  quality. 

The  tomato  situation  is  slowly  but  surely  righting 
itself.  We  have  said  that  we  believed  the  amount  of 
canned  tomatoes  sold  at  the  worse  than  bargain  prices 
was  very  small.  Secretary  Frank  Shook’s  sales  report 
of  March  13th  showed  just  one  sale  of  4,000  cases 
(grade  deleted)  but  stated  as  standards,  at  61i/^c.  We 
had  heard  of  that,  and  further  that  other  brokers 
rushed  at  the  seller  with  plentiful  orders,  from  various 
sections  of  the  country.  A  later  report,  and  one  from 
Indiana,  show  the  goods  are  selling  freely  at  the  better 
prices. 

From  down  in  Virginia  our  very  good  friend  J.  W. 
Gillaspie,  Bedford,  Va.,  who  operates  a  number  of  fac¬ 
tories  in  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  and  also  in  Florida, 
says  we  are  all  wet  in  our  contention  for  better  prices ; 
that  they  can’t  get  more  than  65c ;  and  that  instead  of 
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the  Florida  crop  being  24  per  cent  less  than  in  1935 
it  will  be  50  per  cent  less,  and  that  he  knows  because 
he  is  growing  160  acres  on  the  East  Coast.  We  but 
quoted  the  report  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  and  we  trust  they  will  check  accordingly. 

The  same  disturbing  elements  which  were  quoting 
the  low  priced  tomatoes  continue  to  quote  them  at 
621/^c,  however,  and  other  brokers’  circulars  carry 
about  the  same  prices,  going  along  with  them,  in  other 
words.  These  latter  contend  that  they  cannot  do  any¬ 
thing  else.  But  will  somebody  tell  us,  why,  in  the  name 
of  common  sense,  any  sane  canner  will  offer  his  goods 
through  an  agency  which  is  trying  to  slaughter  the 
market  for  them?  Of  course  such  prices  attract  the 
buyers,  but  if  canners  did  not  offer  them  goods  to  sell 
for  them,  they  could  not  continue  to  sell  at  such  prices, 
unless  they  own  goods  of  their  own  to  sell !  Isn’t  this 
a  good  time  to  check  up  on  those  who  are  “agin”  you, 
in  your  efforts  to  make  some  profit  out  of  your  goods, 
and  those  who  will  pull  with  you  for  a  profit?  Think 
it  over  a  minute. 

Again  we  suggest  that  you  read  about  the  conditions 
on  the  Coast;  how  demand  there  has  been  so  heavy 
that  many  of  the  most  wanted  items  are  all  shot  to 
pieces  in  supply,  and  that  the  buyer  must  shop  and 
shop  for  what  he  gets.  Even  peaches,  which  everybody 
thought  a  burden  for  years  to  come.  You  know  about 
Convention  time  some  spinach  canners,  out  there, 
opened  the  futures  market  on  2i/^’s  at  92i/^c.  Since 
then  they  also  have  had  floods  and  crop  damage,  and 
now  these  same  futures  are  offered  at  $1.20.  All  prices 
are  on  the  up  and  up,  and  the  canners  of  that  region 
are  resting  easy  with  splendid  demand  and  the  promise 
of  well  cleaned-up  floors  before  they  can  possibly  begin 
putting  new  goods  in  their  place.  Many  items  are  even 
now  completely  cleaned  up.  Their  market  did  not  suf¬ 
fer  from  the  upheaval  which  the  more  eastern  markets 
underwent,  and  the  buyers  continued  their  confidence 
in  those  goods.  There  is  a  lesson  there,  somewhere,  if 
you  will  study  it  out. 

It  seems  sordid,  in  view  of  this  suffering  and  dis¬ 
tress,  to  consider  what  effect  upon  the  canned  foods 
market  these  floods  and  the  distruction  of  food  products 
may  have.  But  it  is  being  asked.  Many  wholesale 
warehouses  in  the  flooded  districts  were  on  low  lying 
ground,  and  the  damage  to  most  foodstuffs  undoubtedly 
is  heavy.  But  not  so  of  canned  foods.  They  are  the 
one  form  of  food  which  can  go  through  an  upheaval 
of  Nature  such  as  this  and  come  out  unscathed,  as  fit 
to  eat  as  ever,  and — what  is  the  most  important  of 
all — totally  free  from  any  danger  of  contamination. 
That  is  the  great  boast  of  canned  foods,  and  it  is  a 
record  unattainable  by  any  other  form  of  food. 

Consequently  first  call  will  be  for  canned  foods — 
soups  and  ready  prepared  foods  which  can  be  served 
with  a  minimum  of  “fixing.”  There  will  be  increased 
demands  for  all  kinds  of  canned  foods. 

And  now  that  “futures”  are  trying  to  blossom  forth, 
consider  what  these  floods  may  mean  for  1936  crops. 
Florida  has  suffered,  so  has  California.  Will  all  the 
rest  of  the  country  escape  and  go  scott-free?  Or  is 
this  to  be  the  plan  for  1936  weather?  Too,  what  did 
the  severe  winter  temperature  do  to  bush  and  tree 
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fruits;  to  strength  and  virility  in  seed  stocks?  Spot 
canned  foods  will  take  care  of  themselves  if  the  canners 
would  but  lend  them  a  little  assistance ;  but  what  about 
the  1936  packs?  The  question  is  not  an  idle  one. 

We  did  not  want  to  add  these  market  considerations, 
for  fear  we  would  distract  you  from  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  consideration  of  all:  the  immediate  help  of  the 
distressed  in  the  flooded  areas.  Don’t  fall  down  on 
that.  Thousands  of  hungry  and  distressed  will  breathe 
a  prayer  of  thanks  for  your  generosity. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Some  Future  Prices — Higher  Than  Spots — Spinach  Very 
Strong — Future  Pea  Prices — Chains  Using  Tomatoes  As  Price 
Leaders — More  Interest  in  Corn — ^Salmon  Flurry  Has 
Passed — Looks  Like  Complete  Sell-out  of  Sardines 

New  York,  March  20,  1936. 

HE  SITUATION — ^With  futures  opening  at  higher 
price  levels  than  had  been  looked  for  by  many  in 
the  trade,  spot  offerings  are  coming  in  for  closer 
attention.  Buyers  now  find  that  some  offerings  which 
they  were  unwilling  to  even  consider  a  few  weeks  back 
now  look  extremely  attractive.  California  packers 
named  opening  prices  on  spring  pack  spinach  during 
the  week  and  a  number  of  Wisconsin  pea  packers  like¬ 
wise  came  through  with  1936  price  schedules. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Steadily  improving  buying  dur¬ 
ing  the  remainder  of  the  month  and  first  half  of  April 
is  indicated,  with  prospects  favoring  substantial 
liquidation  of  cannery  holdings  on  a  number  of  items. 
Price  pressure  is  less  marked  than  was  the  case  at 
the  turn  of  the  year  and  should  be  a  declining  factor 
as  time  goes  on. 

SPINACH  STRONG — The  firm  statistical  position 
of  canned  spinach,  coupled  with  the  short  spring  pack 
on  the  coast,  has  made  for  a  firm  market.  A  number 
of  independent  packers  announced  prices  during  the 
week  at  85  cents  for  Is,  97i/^  cents  for  2s,  $1.20  for 
21/28,  and  $3.90  for  10s,  all  f.  o.  b.  canneries.  Southern 
spinach  is  strengthening  in  sympathy  with  the  un¬ 
looked-for  firmness  on  the  Coast,  and  canners  are 
encountering  no  difficulty  in  cleaning  up  odd  lots  of 
carryover  from  the  1935  pack  at  full  prices. 

FUTURE  PEAS — ^With  more  Wisconsin  packers 
coming  to  the  fore  with  opening  prices  during  the 
week,  the  campaign  is  shaping  up  a  little  more  defi¬ 
nitely.  Standard  sweets  are  quoted  by  a  number  of 
canners  at  90  cents  for  5  and  6  sieve,  95  cents  for  4 
sieve,  and  $1.00  for  3  sieve,  with  extra  standards 
offered  at  $1.50  for  1  sieve,  $1.30  for  2s,  $1.10  for  3s, 
$1.00  for  4s,  and  95  cents  for  5  sieve.  Fancy  sweets 
are  posted  at  $1.05  for  5  and  6  sieve,  $1.15  for  4  sieve, 
$1.25  for  3  sieve,  $1.50  for  2  sieve,  and  $1.75  for  1 
sieve.  Fancy  Alaskas  offer  on  future  contracts  at  $1.65 
for  1  sieve,  $1.40  for  2  sieve,  $1.20  for  3  sieve,  and 
$1.10  for  4  sieve.  Extra  standard  Alaskas  are  quoted 
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at  95  cents  for  4  sieve,  $1.00  for  3  sieve,  $1.15  for  2 
sieve,  and  $1.35  for  1  sieve,  while  standard  Alaskas 
are  quotable  at  75  cents  for  5  sieve,  80  cents  for  4  sieve, 
85  cents  for  3  sieve,  and  $1.00  for  2  sieve.  Buyers  in 
most  instances  are  withholding  the  placing  of  con¬ 
tracts  pending  the  naming  of  new  pack  prices  by  other 
packers. 

TOMATOES — The  market  for  southern  packs  has 
held  the  strength  which  developed  during  the  preceding 
week,  and  prices  were  steady  throughout  the  list.  Dis¬ 
tributors  have  been  showing  more  interest  in  offerings, 
and  renewed  buying  for  prompt  shipment  is  looked  for 
in  the  immediate  future,  notably  on  the  part  of  the 
chains.  Chain  stores,  as  well  as  some  independent 
retailers,  have  been  using  standard  tomatoes  as  canned 
foods  leaders  during  the  past  few  weeks,  and  are 
moving  stocks  in  exceptionally  heavy  volume,  fre¬ 
quently  in  case  lots.  The  tomatoes  are  being  priced 
close  to  cost.  California  and  midwestern  tomatoes 
were  without  change  during  the  week. 

TEXAS  COMES  AHEAD — Texas  is  rapidly  forging 
to  the  fore  as  a  prominent  factor  in  the  canned  foods 
industry.  The  extent  of  the  trade’s  growth  in  that 
state  is  illustrated  by  disclosure  this  week  that  some 
1,500,000  cases  of  canned  foods  will  be  packed  in  the 
18  canneries  now  located  in  the  lower  Rio'  Grande 
Valley.  More  than  500,000  cases  of  citrus  have  already 
been  canned  this  year,  and  a  number  of  canneries 
will  run  on  vegetables,  particularly  tomatoes,  later  on 
in  the  season.  A  substantial  export  market  had  been 
developed  for  canned  Texas  grapefruit. 

CORN — Buyers  are  showing  more  interest  in  stan¬ 
dards,  and  this  item,  along  with  peas  and  tomatoes, 
is  now  being  featured  at  low  prices  by  a  number  of  the 
chain  store  organizations.  Canners  quote  standard 
crushed  for  prompt  shipment  on  the  basis  of  65  cents 
and  up,  with  fancy  corn  held  at  a  range  of  95  cents  all 
the  way  to  $1.15,  depending  on  how  the  individual 
pack  grades  and  the  popularity  of  the  canner’s  label. 

SALMON — The  flurry  of  price  cutting  which  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  salmon  market  on  the  coast  earlier  in 
the  month  has  subsided,  and  fancy  red  Alaskas  are 
again  commanding  $2.35  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.,  with  pinks 
holding  at  $1.05.  Distributors  in  most  instances  are 
adequately  covered  on  their  current  requirements,  and 
relatively  little  new  business  is  coming  into  the  market 
at  the  moment. 

SARDINES — With  prospects  of  a  complete  sell-out 
of  Maine  sardines  by  canners  before  1936  pack  is  avail¬ 
able  in  any  quantity,  distributors,  notably  southern 
wholesale  grocers,  have  come  into  the  market  for 
prompt  shipment  stocks  in  fair  volume.  Prices  hold 
steady. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Developments  are  lacking 
in  this  division  of  the  market  this  week.  Cling  peaches 
are  showing  a  steadier  undertone  at  recent  price  ad¬ 
vances,  and  apricots  and  pears  are  less  susceptible  to 
shading  than  was  the  case  a  few  weeks  back.  Fruits 
for  salad  and  Royal  Anne  cherries  are  coming  in  for 
slightly  improved  buying.  No.  10  pie  fruits  are  not 
in  large  supply,  and  canners  are  showing  strong  price 
views. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Better  Understanding  of  Market  Supplies — Spinach  Advance 
Expected — Better  Undertone  to  Tomatoes — Green  Bean  Prices 
— Corn  Market  Steady — Peas  Puzzling — Fruit  Movement  Good. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  March  20,  1936. 

ENERAL  MARKET — A  better  tone  prevails  in 
canned  foods.  The  trade  is  beginning  to  realize 
when  spot  stocks  in  first-hands  are  analyzed, 
very  few  surpluses  are  found.  Of  course,  there’s  stan¬ 
dard  corn  and  peas  that  are  possible  exceptions  but 
some  argue  that  these  two  great  staples  will  be  cleaned 
up  before  the  new  packing  is  ready.  The  scarcity  of 
quite  a  number  of  items  in  the  general  line  also  adds 
to  the  general  better  feeling  that  rules  here  this  week. 

SPINACH — This  has  been  the  feature  since  the  last 
report.  California’s  opening  prices  have  been  received 
by  the  local  trade  in  a  way  that  lends  encouragement 
to  reasonably  heavy  bookings,  at  least  on  the  better 
packs.  Everyone  in  Chicago  knew  before  hand  that 
the  opening  would  be  much  higher  than  that  of  a  year 
ago.  Your  California  correspondent  will  doubtless 
cover  this  item  in  further  detail. 

TOMATOES — There  is  a  better  undertone  to  toma¬ 
toes,  the  strength  that  has  developed  throughout  Mary¬ 
land,  Delaware  and  the  tide-water  districts,  has  helped 
a  lot.  Indiana  canners  are  still  holding  firm  at  70c  for 
No.  2  tin  standards  F.  0.  B.  factory. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS— The  feature  is,  prices 
on  new  packing  by  Arkansas  and  Louisiana  canners  for 
shipment  during  May.  These  quotations  run  around 
70c  to  75c  F.  0.  B.  respective  factories.  Not  much 
business  has  been  recorded.  On  spots,  for  shipment 
from  nearby  states,  the  market  continues  firm. 

CORN — Not  much  doing  in  corn  under  the  week  in 
review.  The  market  still  holds  steady  at  67^c  to  70c 
for  No.  2  tin  standards.  Occasionally  a  small  lot  creeps 
out  at  a  shade  under.  No.  10  tin  corn  is  scarce,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  standard  white  grades  and  there  is  a 
call  for  No.  10  yellow  corn. 

PEAS — Our  buyers  are  somewhat  perplexed.  They 
don’t  know  just  what  to  make  of  it.  They  cannot  fig¬ 
ure  why  pea  canners  throughout  the  country  would  go 
ahead  and  arrange  to  plant  an  acreage  practically  the 
same  as  last  year.  Certainly  there  should  be  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  at  least  15  to  25  per  cent.  Spots  have  suffered 
from  the  information  re — 1936  acreage.  Several  can¬ 
ners  have  crowded  their  remaining  spots  on  the  un¬ 
willing  market  with  the  result  that  concessions  have 
had  to  be  made,  to  effect  sales.  While  No.  2  tin  stan¬ 
dard  peas  are  still  being  quoted  at  70c  Wisconsin  fac¬ 
tory,  the  concessions  have  been  on  better  grades,  like 
No.  2  tin  extra  standard.  No.  3  Alaskas  that  have 
been  sold  at  75c  with  No.  2  tin  good  top  standard  No. 
2  Alaskas  at  95c  factory. 

RED  SOUR  PITTED  CHERRIES— In  the  face  of 
the  effort  on  the  part  of  most  of  the  Michigan  canners 
to  hold  the  market  on  No.  10  red  sour  pitted  (water) 
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grade  at  $4.25  factory,  sales  have  been  confirmed  at 
$4.00  shipping  point,  and  some  say  it  isn’t  any  trick 
at  all  to  buy  on  the  basis  of  $4.25  delivered  Chicago. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS— A  little  interest  has  been 
noted  in  peaches  where  the  price  on  No.  21/2  standards 
at  $1,171^  to  $1.20  Coast  has  been  named.  Canners 
are  forcing  somewhat  the  selling  of  apricots  with  $1.20 
having  been  quoted  on  No.  2i/^  standards. 

PEARS — The  movement  from  the  Pacific  Northwest 
on  all  grades  and  sizes  of  Bartletts  has  been  particu¬ 
larly  encouraging  and  some  of  the  prominent  distribu¬ 
tors  in  our  market  report  their  volume  greater  on  pears 
than  on  peaches.  Prices  from  Washington  range 
around  $1.50  for  No.  214  standards  and  $1.65  for  No. 
21/4  choice. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Shrimp  Selling  Like  Hot  Cakes — Big  Lenten  Demand — Certi¬ 
fied  Shrimp — Cooler  Weather  Helping  Oysters 

Mobile,  Ala.,  March  20,  1936. 

HRIMP — About  the  only  thing  that  can  be  said 
about  canned  shrimp  at  this  time  is  that  they  are 
selling  like  hot  cakes,  but  as  far  as  production  is 
concerned,  it  is  over  with  until  next  Fall.  Of  course, 
there  may  be  a  little  canning  done  during  the  Spring, 
but  the  bulk  of  the  canning  is  over  with  until 
September. 

Lent  never  fails  to  boost  the  demand  for  sea  foods 
and  this  year  is  no  exception,  because  reports  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  are  that  there  is  a  good  Lenten 
demand  for  shrimp,  salmon,  tuna,  sardines  and  other 
sea  foods.  Shrimp  is  the  most  popular  canned  seafood 
with  the  buyers  at  this  time,  because  they  are  scarce 
and  everybody  wants  ’em. 

A  warning  was  issued  from  these  columns  many 
weeks  ago  of  the  shortage  in  the  shrimp  pack  and  those 
that  heeded  it  are  now  “sitting  pretty,”  while  the 
others  are  not  only  having  to  pay  a  higher  price,  but 
they’re  finding  it  very  difficult  to  get  any  stock. 

Big  strides  have  been  made  by  the  shrimp  industry 
in  late  years  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  pack  and 
one  of  them  is  the  shrimp  canned  under  U.  S.  Pure 
Food  Inspection,  which  may  be  termed  “Certified 
canned  shrimp.”  Under  the  present  system,  there  is 
no  other  food  commodity  canned  under  such  strict 
sanitary  regulation  and  conditions  as  the  “certified 
shrimp.”  The  Federal  inspector  inspects  the  shrimp 
when  received  at  the  docks,  then  supervises  the  icing, 
handling,  picking,  canning  and  labeling.  In  fact,  certi¬ 
fied  shrimp  are  under  Federal  pure  food  supervision 
from  the  time  the  shrimp  land  at  the  docks  until  they’re 
shipped  out  in  the  cans. 


Of  course,  this  Government  inspection  proposition 
is  expensive  for  the  canners,  because  they  have  to  pay 
the  salary  of  the  inspector,  therefore  this  “certified” 
inspection  service  is  only  available  to  the  canners  who 
can  afford  to  pay  for  the  service. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  get  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  to  furnish  this  inspection  free  to  the  sea  food 
canners,  but  as  yet  it  has  not  been  accomplished. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.20  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  medium  and  $1.30  per  dozen  for  No.  1  fancy, 
f.  0.  b.  factory. 

OYSTERS — We  had  pretty,  sunshine  weather  last 
week  and  the  thermometer  registered  between  62  and 
72  degrees  above  zero  throughout  the  day,  which  was 
nice  and  balmy,  but  not  oyster  weather  by  any  means, 
therefore,  the  consumption  of  oysters  was  off  this  past 
week. 

However,  a  change  in  the  weather  has  taken  place 
and  this  week  opened  up  with  rain  and  strong  winds 
Monday  afternoon  and  so  strong  that  the  weather  man 
issued  northeast  advisory  storm  warnings  from  Mobile 
to  Carrabelle,  Florida.  Brisk  northwest  winds  sprung 
up  about  9  P.  M.  Monday  and  by  Tuesday  morning 
the  temperature  had  dropped  to  43  degrees,  which  was 
seven  points  lower  than  New  York  City  and  three 
points  lower  than  Boston,  so  we  are  back  in  the  grip 
of  Winter. 

We  have  not  had  any  frost  so  far,  hence  it  has  not 
done  any  damage  to  the  budding  fruit  trees  and  young 
vegetation. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  95  cents  per  dozen  for 
four  ounce;  $1.00  per  dozen  for  five  ounce;  $1.90  per 
dozen  for  eight  ounce  and  $2.00  per  dozen  for  ten 
ounce,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 
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CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Business  Continues  Brisk — One  Month  Has  Cleaned  Out  Many 
Items — Forced  to  Shop  to  Find  Desired  Peaches — Spinach  Can¬ 
ning  Begins — New  Spinach  Prices  Far  Above  Earlier  Opening 
Prices — Asparagus  Season  Limited  to  90  Days — Movement  of 
Salmon  Heavy,  Stocks  Lighter  Than  Last  Year — 

New  Can  Name. 

San  Francisco,  March  19,  1936. 

Brisk — Business  in  canned  foods  continues  quite 
brisk,  despite  the  fact  that  many  items  are  now 
out  of  first  hands.  Revised  lists  reveal  the  fact 
that  many  items  to  be  had  a  month  ago  are  no  longer 
available  from  canners  and  that  surplus  holdings  are 
on  but  a  few.  A  lot  of  shopping  around  has  to  be  done 
to  get  wanted  assortments  of  even  such  lines  as  peaches 
or  apricots  and  some  items  are  not  to  be  found  at  all. 
A  heavy  business  has  been  done  on  fruits  since  the  first 
of  the  year  and  if  it  were  possible  to  get  figures  of 
unsold  holdings  at  this  time  they  would  show  a  marked 
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change  from  those  brought  out  as  of  January  1.  Vege¬ 
tables  have  also  moved  well  and  canned  fish  are  get¬ 
ting  a  lot  of  attention. 

SPINACH — The  packing  of  spinach  is  under  way 
and  with  the  commencing  of  operations  opening  prices 
are  being  brought  out.  Most  of  the  opening  prices 
seem  to  be  on  a  basis  of  $1.20  for  No.  2i/^  and  $3.90 
for  No.  10,  with  5  cents  allowance  on  the  former  and 
15  cents  on  the  latter  for  goods  shipped  prior  to  May  1. 
These  figures  are  quite  different  from  some  opening 
quotations  brought  out  late  in  January,  when  sales  of 
No.  21/^  were  made  at  92i/^  cents,  and  No.  10  at  $3.25. 
Fortunately  for  canners,  only  a  few  came  out  with 
opening  lists  at  such  low  prices  and  the  volume  of 
business  done  was  not  large.  The  change  in  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  due,  of  course,  to  adverse  crop  conditions.  The 
heavy  rains  in  February  did  considerable  damage  and 
made  needed  cultivation  impossible,  and  the  warm 
weather  that  has  followed  has  caused  many  fields  to 
turn  yellow.  Canners  now  express  the  opinion  that 
the  trade  will  be  lucky  if  it  is  able  to  deliver  two-thirds 
as  much  spinach  as  last  year,  even  considering  the 
carryover. 

ASPARAGUS — Asparagus  is  coming  on  with  a  rush 
and  packing  will  be  well  under  way  before  the  end  of 
the  month.  While  there  will  be  no  fixed  limit  to  the 
pack  this  year  an  agreement  is  being  completed,  and 
its  adoption  is  assured,  calling  for  a  limited  packing 
season  and  grading  restrictions  which  will  hold  down 
the  output.  A  committee  in  charge  will  name  the  open¬ 
ing  date,  which  is  to  be  not  later  than  March  25th,  and 
the  canning  season  is  to  be  of  ninety  days  duration. 
Canners  must  be  ready  to  accept  offerings  of  grass 
from  growers  on  the  opening  date,  but  these  offerings 
may  be  limited  if  the  fresh  market  is  able  to  absorb 
them.  Damage  by  the  February  floods  is  not  proving 
as  heavy  as  seemed  likely  for  a  time,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  flood  waters  receded  rapidly  and  the  weather 
turned  warm.  A  survey  showed  that  an  acreage  cap¬ 
able  of  producing  about  450,000  boxes  was  flooded,  but 
the  loss  in  production  promises  to  be  about  one  quarter 
of  this.  The  acreage  is  slightly  less  than  that  of  last 
year  in  the  delta  district,  the  reduction  being  about 
five  per  cent. 

SALMON — The  movement  of  canned  salmon  of  late 
has  been  quite  satisfactory  and  unsold  stocks  in  first 
hands  are  lighter  than  was  the  case  a  year  ago.  Hold¬ 
ings  the  first  of  March  totaled  2,266,641  cases,  indicat¬ 
ing  a  movement  of  588,250  cases  during  February. 
Stocks  of  Alaska  reds  in  first  hands  are  very  light, 
amounting  to  but  307,191  cases,  compared  with  987,- 
827  cases  a  year  ago.  Sales  of  red  fish  during  Febru¬ 
ary  amounted  to  83,743  cases. 

UTILIZATION  OF  WASTE  PRODUCTS— A  con¬ 
ference  of  scientists,  farm  leaders,  economists  and  in¬ 
dustrialists  was  held  recently  at  San  Francisco  at 
which  initial  steps  were  taken  for  a  unified  program 
for  the  profitable  utilization  of  waste  products  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  agriculture.  This  meeting  was  preliminary  to 


one  to  be  held  at  Fresno,  March  26  and  27,  at  which 
representatives  will  be  in  attendance  from  all  the  far 
western  states.  The  program  of  the  Farm  Chemurgic 
Council  includes  the  gradual  absorption  of  much  of  the 
domestic  farm  surplus  by  domestic  industry;  profitable 
utilization  of  idle  acres ;  the  increase  of  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  American  farmer  on  a  more  stable  basis ; 
complementary  increases  in  the  demand  for  manufac¬ 
tured  products,  and  ultimate  creation  of  new  work  for 
idle  hands.  Dr.  Alonzo  Taylor,  of  the  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity  Food  Research  Institute,  praised  the  movement 
and  described  it  as  something  economists  have  been 
waiting  for  for  years.  Charles  D.  Sooey,  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  cited  a  report  which  showed  that  California  vege¬ 
table  waste  materials  alone  might  yield  an  annual 
return  of  $26,000,000.  Among  those  who  attended  the 
meeting  were  James  D.  Dole,  chairman  of  the  board, 
Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company ;  A.  W.  Eames  and 
Charles  E.  Ash,  of  the  California  Packing  Corporation, 
and  B.  R.  Hart,  vice-president,  Alaska  Packers  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

TWO-ELEVEN  CYLINDER— The  Standards  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Canners  League  of  California  has  been 
considering  a  name  for  the  new  juice  can,  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  which  are  2-11/16  by  4-14/16  inches  (211  by 
414).  The  name  finally  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Canners  League  and  by  the  Pineapple 
Producers  Cooperative  Association  is  “211  Cylinder” 
and  members  are  urged  to  use  this  name  in  referring 
to  this  particular  can. 

PEA  CROP  —  The  rainy  weather  of  February  de¬ 
stroyed  the  early  pea  crop  in  the  vicinity  of  Nipomo, 
Calif.,  and  proved  tragic  to  the  colony  of  migratory 
pea  pickers  which  had  moved  in  expecting  to  find  im¬ 
mediate  employment.  Local  authorities,  sorely  pressed, 
declined  to  render  aid,  since  the  stranded  workers  were 
not  residents  of  the  community,  and  only  the  timely 
arrival  of  a  Federal  Resettlement  Administration  offi¬ 
cial  saved  them  from  starvation.  Part  of  the  food  sent 
them  was  purchased  from  the  self-help  co-operative 
cannery  at  Atascadero,  the  money  received  being  used 
to  retire  the  last  of  the  grant  obtained  from  the  State 
to  start  the  project.  The  plan  of  the  Federal  Resettle¬ 
ment  Administration  to  build  twenty  sanitary  camps 
for  migratory  workers  in  California  continues  to  be 
held  up  by  the  opposition  of  the  California  State  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  although  the  single  camp  completed 
has  proved  a  great  success.  The  reason  advanced  for 
opposing  construction  of  the  camps  is  that  they  would 
be  in  competition  with  private  enterprise  and  would 
prove  rallying  places  for  “reds.” 

CONVENTION  DATES 

APRIL  8-9 — Tri-States  at  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel,  Balti¬ 
more.  Spring  Meeting. 

MAY  19-20, 1936 — Michigan  Canners,  Spring  Meeting, 
Traverse  City,  Mich. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  CANNERS  TACKLE 
LOW  PRICES 

(Continued  from  page  8) 

to  571/^c.  At  the  present  time  No.  2i/^  kraut  is  quoted 
at  77V^c  as  a  result  of  these  meetings. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Musselman  told  of  similar  experience  with 
the  apple  packers,  and  at  his  suggestion  it  was  agreed 
to  hold  monthly  meetings  of  Pennsylvania  tomato  can- 
ners,  at  which  they  are  to  report  their  holdings  to  the 
Secretary,  furthering  the  statistic  collection  move,  and 
discuss  price  considerations. 

Secretary  Free  told  of  the  many  compliments  ex¬ 
tended  “The  Pennsylvania  Packer,”  the  Association’s 
monthly  newspaper,  particularly  in  its  work  of  boost¬ 
ing  canned  foods  packed  in  Pennsylvania.  The  May 
issue  of  “The  Pennsylvania  Packer”  will  be  mailed  all 
wholesale  distributors  in  the  State  and  should  go  far 
to  encourage  the  handling  of  Pennsylvania  packs. 

The  limited  advertising  space  available  in  the  issue, 
will  be  alloted  to  the  first  canners  to  apply  prior  to 
April  15th. 

The  time  and  place  for  the  meeting  of  tomato 
canners  will  be  announced  by  the  Secretary  at  a  later 
date. 

INDIANA  WINNING  OUT 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  March  18th,  1936. 

Another  enthusiastic  and  well  attended  meeting  was  held 
k  by  the  Indiana  Canners,  with  visitors  from  Ohio,  Monday, 
March  16th.  A  very  thorough  analysis  of  the  situation  was 
given  by  the  chair.  In  the  course  of  the  analysis  publicity  from 
financial  papers,  trade  journals,  brokers  letters  and  other 
sources  of  publicity  were  quoted  from  and  they  all  showed  a 
very  optimistic  trend.  All  of  these  news  items  demonstrated, 
very  clearly,  that  there  has  been  a  change  of  thought  on  the 
part  of  the  buyer  and  that  it  now  is  well  established  in  his 
mind  that  70  cents  for  standard  Mid-west  tomatoes  and  corn 
is  the  market. 

The  above  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  within  the  past  ten 
days  there  have  been  upward  of  25,000  cases  of  No.  2  tomatoes 
sold  out  of  Indiana  into  Chicago,  Louisville,  Kansas  City  and 
other  markets  at  70  cents  factory.  A  close  check  with  reliable 
sources  of  information  shows  that  upward  of  600,000  cases  of 
tomatoes  have  been  sold  by  canners  since  our  previous  meeting. 
This  indicates  sales  of  approximately  300,000  cases  per  week 
during  this  two  weeks  period  and  ignoring  entirely  sales  made 
during  the  period  February  15th  to  March  2nd,  we  have  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  February  15th  holdings  to  3,600,000  cases.  It  will  be 
at  least  20  weeks,  or  August  1st,  before  new  pack  tomatoes  are 
on  the  market  from  any  section  of  the  country  and  with  a 
continuation  of  the  present  movement,  stocks  would  be  exhausted 
long  before  the  new  pack. 

This  bears  out  our  oft  repeated  statement  that  THE 
PRESENT  TOMATO  SITUATION  IS  STATISTICALLY 
SOUND. 

In  reference  to  Corn:  Indiana  and  Ohio  canners  report  in¬ 
creasing  sales  at  70  cents  and  corn  canners,  in  fact,  are  even 
more  strongly  convinced  than  tomato  canners  that  their  position 
is  sound. 

After  thorough  discussion  of  the  entire  situation,  in  which 
it  was  brought  out  that  in  addition  to  our  statistically  sound 
position,  all  financial  pressure  had  been  relieved  by  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  bankers  and  other  large  creditors,  those  represented 
stated  that  they  would  not  confirm  standard  No.  2  corn  and 
tomatoes  after  April  1st  at  less  than  72%  cents  per  dozen  f.  o.  b. 
factory.  We  are  informed  that  Ohio  canners  are  taking  the 
same  position. 

Our  general  bulletin  of  March  4th,  which  went  to  all  tomato 
canners  was  received  very  enthusiastically  and  we  are  in  receipt 


of  many  commendatory  replies  and  herewith  quote  from  just  a 
few  of  them. 

A  VIRGINIA  CANNER  WRITES:  “A  large  part  of  the 
trouble  lies,  in  my  opinion,  however,  not  with  the  canner  but 
with  unscrupulous  brokers  and  chain  buyers.  I  understand  there 
are  58  financed  accounts  with  one  brokerage  house  in  this 
territory.” 

ANOTHER  VIRGINIA  CANNER  WRITES:  “Canners  in 
this  section  are  terribly  discouraged  on  prices  though  they  have 
mostly  themselves  to  thank  for  it.  To  us,  your  letter  is  very 
encouraging  and  we  believe  will  prove  so  to  other  canners  in 
the  East  you  may  have  written  to.” 

A  MARYLAND  CANNER  WRITES;  “We  appreciate  what 
your  committee  is  trying  to  do  for  the  canners,  not  only  in  your 
own  section  but  canners  in  general,  and  we  are  sure  if  we  had 
more  groups  like  you  we  would  have  better  conditions  in  the 
canning  industry.” 

A  LARGE  BALTIMORE  CANNER  WRITES:  “It  is  deplor¬ 
able  that  the  eastern  canners  cannot  wake  up  to  the  fact  that 
to  stay  in  business  it  is  essential  to  make  a  profit  on  the  goods 
they  sell.  We  certainly  cannot  pack  No.  I’s  and  No.  2’s  tomatoes 
and  sell  them  at  40  cents  and  60  cents  per  dozen.  We  are 
holding  our  tomatoes  at  42%  cents  for  No.  I’s  and  70  cents  for 
No.  2’s  and  $3.00  for  No.  lO’s,  all  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore. 

A  LARGE  MICHIGAN  CANNER  WRITES:  “Obviously  you 
are  doing  a  constructive  piece  of  work  and  something  that  will 
not  only  be  helpful  to  the  tomato  canners  of  Indiana,  but  to  the 
country  as  a  whole,  and  moreover  it  will  have  a  very  direct 
bearing  on  other  canned  foods.” 

ANOTHER  VIRGINIA  CANNER  WRITES:  “We  are  in 
what  is  known  as  the  Tidewater  section  of  Virginia,  and  toma¬ 
toes  were  sold  last  week  out  of  this  territory  right  freely  at  60 
cents  delivered  Baltimore,  but  we  were  informed  Saturday  that 
the  brokers  had  orders  that  they  could  not  fill  at  this  price.” 

ANOTHER  VIRGINIA  CANNER  WRITES:  “The  situation 
in  Virginia  seems  hopeless  because  of  actual  conditions.  Tide¬ 
water  packed  1,250,000  cases  of  tomatoes  and  on  March  1st  the 
same  canners  certainly  did  not  own  150,000  cases,  yet  large 
chain  buyers  are  advertising  in  very  large  type  No.  2  tomatoes 
at  5  cents  per  can.  We  certainly  hope  you  folks  don’t  have  the 
everlastingly  hammering  down  of  prices  by  brokers  that  are 
taking  your  money  to  act  as  your  agent  as  is  the  case  here.” 

WE  QUOTE  FROM  AN  OZARK  CANNER:  “We  do  not 
believe  there  will  be  any  weakening  below  67%  cents  and  if 
reports  from  Maryland  are  correct  our  prices  here  should  ad¬ 
vance  to  70  cents  in  line  with  advance  back  there.” 

WE  QUOTE  FROM  A  MARYLAND  BROKER:  “Tomatoes 
have  worked  into  higher  ground  in  Tri-States.  Reports  today 
from  Florida  indicate  crop  on  lower  East  Coast  damaged  up  to 
60  per  cent  with  present  estimate  not  exceeding  100,000  cases, 
or  one-fourth  of  last  year.  We  anticipate  better  buying  here 
as  weather  becomes  more  seasonable  and  prices  will  no  doubt 
be  higher.” 

WE  QUOTE  FROM  A  TENNESSEE  CANNER:  “I  per¬ 
sonally  know  that  the  spot  tomato  market  is  a  great  deal  better 
than  two  weeks  ago.  The  few  cars  in  West  Tennessee  are 
staying  in  the  warehouses  and  there  are  offers  being  made  now 
and  being  refused  for  67%  cents  factory.  I  know  this  to  be 
true  because  we  have  been  offered  67%  cents  factory.  We 
refused  a  five  car  order  the  day  before  yesterday  from  St. 
Louis,  offering  67%  cents  factory,  which  would  mean  about  73 
cents  delivered  St.  Louis  if  this  had  been  confirmed.” 

We  could  go  on  and  quote  from  many  more  letters  setting 
forth  the  same  conditions. 

The  committee  wishes  to  take  this  means  of  expressing  its 
sincere  appreciation  of  the  increasingly  helpful  attitude  of  the 
brokerage  fraternity  and  may  we  direct  to  all  canners  attention, 
the  suggestion  that  you  have  a  friendly  chat  with  your  repre¬ 
sentatives  acquainting  them  with  your  desires.  We  are  all  in 
the  same  family.  Let’s  dwell  peacefully  and  help  each  other. 

Another  meeting  will  be  held  shortly,  time  and  place  to  be 
announced  later. 

We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  canner,  anyplace,  receiving 
this  bulletin. 

INDIANA  CORN  AND  TOMATO  CANNERS  COMMITTEE. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADJUSTERS  for  Dotachablo  Chain*. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Caimery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^Itimore,  Md. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

BOHERS  AND  ENGINES.  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOOKS,  on  Canning.  Formula.  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  ^tilers  Mchy. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fibre.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 


BURNERS,  OU,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 


CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 


CANS,  Hn,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Continental  Can  Co.,  Now  York  City. 
Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  Now  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarbtirg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^timore,'  Md. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ay^lrs  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES.  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J, 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Spiral. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy.;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers'  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers'  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Canners. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COOKERS.  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cookers,  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLERS.  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  L2mgsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  BILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CREDIT  SERVICE. 

National  Food  Industries,  Inc.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  m. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 

ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapm2m  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis< 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetlcaUy 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

FINISHING  MACHINES.  Catsup,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-^Us  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
HuUers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Huskers. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  —  Continued  ’ 


HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 
KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  lndi^ulapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Lithograph  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 

National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111.- 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PASTE,  CANNERS*. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis.  . 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls  ,N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayers  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners'  Machinery. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers'  Machinery. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Com. 
O.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Francis  C.  Stokes  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Moorestown,  N.  J 
Tri-State  Packers  Association,  Easton,  Md. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 
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WHICH  SWEET  CORN  HYBRID? 


There  is  no  longer  any  question  about  the  great 
value  to  canners  of  hybrid  sweet  corn.  At  Chicago 
one  of  the  leading  authorities  said:  “Hybrid  sweet 
corn  offers  the  best  opportunities  of  securing  in¬ 
creased  yields,  more  uniform  maturity  and  greater 
resistance  to  diseases.  At  the  same  time  it  presents 
more  problems  than  the  use  of  open  pollinated  varie¬ 
ties.  Outstanding  illustrations  both  of  the  success 
and  difficulties  are  available  in  the  material  now  be¬ 
ing  offered  for  commerical  use." 

Among  the  difficulties  is  that  of  adaptation.  He 
added :  "No  hybrid  is  adapted  to  a  sufficiently  wide 
range  of  conditions  to  make  it  a  certain  success 
wherever  it  may  be  grown."  Tempted  by  surpris¬ 
ing  reports  of  heavy  yields,  large  well-filled  ears 
uniform  in  size  and  maturity,  with  vigorous  plants 
that  fought  disease  and  drought,  some  canners  have 
met  with  disappointment  through  failure  to  make 
certain  that  a  particular  hybrid  was  adapted  to  the 
soil  and  climate  of  their  individual  localities. 

To  offer  some  guidance  in  this  matter  we  publish 
the  adjoining  table,  based  on  the  records  we  have 
made  for  years  past  in  the  course  of  our  develop¬ 
mental  work  on  hybrid  sweet  corn.  We  have  abund¬ 
ant  proof  that  under  proper  cultural  conditions  the 
hybrids  named  are  well  adapted  to  the  areas  under 
which  they  are  listed. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  we  recommend  only  one  hy¬ 
brid  for  general  use  throughout  the  corn-growing 
districts :  Golden  Cross  Bantam.  In  doing  so,  we 
refer  only  to  the  Asgrow  strain,  or  equally  pure 
strains,  of  this  great  hybrid  for  we  are  aware  that 
there  have  been  cases  of  disappointment  with  it. 


FOR  THE  TRI -STATES 

Golden  Cross  Bantam 
Top  Cross  Country  Gentleman 
Country  Gentleman  Hybrid 
Narrow  Grain  Evergreen  Hybrid 
StowelTs  Evergreen  Hybrid 

FOR  NEW  YORK  STATE 

Crosgreen 

Top  Cross  Maine  Bantam 
Top-Cross  Bantam 
Golden  Cross  Bantam 
Country  Gentleman  Hybrid 
Redgreen 


FOR  THE  LAKE  STATES 


These  cases,  however,  are  only  examples  of  the  care 
that  must  be  exercised  in  growing  any  hybrid  any¬ 
where,  and  are  added  proof  of  what  canners  are 
now  recognizing :  good  results  in  hybrid  corn  can 
only  be  had  from  first  generation  seed  which  has 
been  produced,  under  rigorous  conditions  of  con¬ 
trolled  pollination,  from  inbred  parents  completely 
pure-lined  and  entirely  free  of  any  outside  pollen 
contamination. 

In  no  department  of  the  canner's  work  is  it  easier  to 
make  an  expensive  mistake  than  in  the  purchase  of 
hybrid  corn  seed;  your  source  of  supply  must  be 
one  of  unquestioned  reliability. 


Crosgreen 

Top  Cross  Maine  Bantam 
Top-Cross  Bantam 
Golden  Cross  Bantam 
Bantam  Evergreen  Hybrid 

FOR  THE  MIDDLE  WEST 

Top-Cross  Bantam 
Golden  Cross  Bantam 
Bantam  Evergreen  Hybrid 
Top-Cross  Country  Gentleman 

FOR  THE  NORTH  EAST 

Top-Cross  Sunshine 
Top-Cross  Maine  Bantam 
Golden  Cross  Bantam 
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